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New Education Readers 
Four Books for the First Three School Years 


What the Books Do 


. Accomplish more than any other system attempts. 

. Teach first the sounds of consonants, which are the 

framework of all words. 

. Combine the mechanical and the thought sides of 
reading to a wonderful degree. 

The work in phonics results in clear enunciation, 
distinct articulation, and purity of tone. 

. Present in each lesson a fresh incentive. 

. Being full of life and action, they arouse the ener- 
gies of the teacher and the imagination of the child. 

The lessons for each day are planned to secure a 
definite amount of work, and to accomplish definite 
results. 

. The list of blend words in each lesson affords a test 


of the pupil’s ability to apply the sounds already 
learned. 
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Painter and Illustrator 






Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING in 
OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 
SITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
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No Examinations for Admission 







Morning, Afternoon and Evening 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Illustrated catalogue free on application, Address 
the secretary. 
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WHEELER’S FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The best development of algebra from arithmetic. * Three thousand mental exercises. * * * Five thousand 
carefully graded written exercises, including problems in science. * * Proofs and reasons for the steps taken. 


HALF LEATHER, $1.15. BRIEF EDITION, 95c. ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 50c. 
254 Washington St., BOSTON l 
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ERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study methods in public school music and drawing 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best ste <1 and the most successful and helpful summer 


schools in this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States, 








EASTERN SCHOOL 
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Montgomery’s American 
Histories 





BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


In this little book Mr. Montgomery has told of the 
lives and heroic deeds of some of the builders of our 
country. These biographies form the central lines 
about which are gathered the important facts of 
American history. 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


A brief, continuous narrative history of our coun- 
try suited to the wants of elementary pupils. It 
begins with the earliest accounts of the discovery of 
America and comes down to the present time. 
Throughout the work the attention of the pupil is 
constantly directed to those events which are of 
primary interest and importance. Whenever such 
events have been shaped by the action of some well- 
known man, the writer has endeavored to show the 
part which that man contributed. By this means 
the book is made living and real even to the youngest 
student of its pages. 


LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


UndéRiably the most popular and most successful 
text for schools now published. The book arouses 
enthusiasm wherever it is used. Its simple, narra- 
tive style appeals at once to the pupil who has been 
led to believe that history consists of obstinate dates 
and easily forgotten facts. It has to do with essen- 
tials,—the leading facts of the subject. 
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A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $¢ $3 Price, 20 cents 
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GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 





The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 5 1-2 x 8, 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 
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STATE UNIFORMITY IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


[ Editorial.] 


CHEAPNESS AND POLITICS. 


Have you ever heard of any educational argu- 
ment for state uniformity in text-books or any 
other than that of cheapness? 


Have you ever known any state to adopt a set of 
books in which many of them were such as are in 
use in any city educationally prominent where-the 
school board was free to adopt the best? 


Have you ever known a board which selects 
books under state uniformity on which there were 
not political officials and in which several of the 
board was not appointed by political officials and 
where politics were not mixed up 1m the results? 


Have you ever known a state adoption in. which 
it was not customary for the publishers to be urged 
‘to employ political lawyers to influence the board 
in the interest of their books? 


——— 


THK UNIFORMITY INCUBUS. 


In organic nature uniformity is unnatural, un- 
wholesome, defective. Death and putrefaction 
alone exhibit uniformity. Emerson says there are 
no fixtures in nature. Uniformity is always at the 
lowest level and means stagnation and putrefac- 
tion. 

There can be no uniformity where there is life 
and health. Only the inorganic can gain by uni- 
formity. 

The lower the forms of organic life the less 
harm is there in uniformity. In man it is impossi- 
ble, even physically. No two men in all the world 
have finger tips alike, so that a criminal can never 
escape his identity if once his finger tip impres- 
sions have been taken. Uniformity in the mental 
life is less possible than in the physical. No two 
thoughts were ever the same. In education it is 
least desirable to aim at uniformity 

If you will read in the Cosmopolitan for Febru- 
ary the account that Professor Todd of Amherst 
College gives of the difficulties in the way of set- 
ting up a telescope so as to get Mars in range, and 
the frequency with which this all had to be done 
over again to keep in working order, you will get 
some idea of the hopelessness of uniformity in any 
study that is valuable. 


—o-——- 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The importance of the part that school books 
play in education has never been adequately pre- 





sented or duly emphasized. With a good text- 
book any intelligent child who can read can learn 
practically everything by way of information or of 
process. 

Even a poor teacher cannot prevent a child’s 
learning a subject if he has a good book. The 
best teacher cannot do much with a class unless 
the children have books, and the quality of the 
books is of prime importance. Good teaching 
without a book is only possible where the teacher 
has but one subject and is a specialist and expert 
with much practice. No person can teach several 
branches to a class well without gcod text-books 
in the hands of the children. No young teacher 
can by any possibility teach a class well unless the 
children have good books. Only a very scholarly 
person who has specialized abundantly can teach 
any subject without a good text-bvok for the class. 
The practice of some young teachers, fresh from a 
training school, of trying to give the class instruc- 
tion from her note-book made up while she was a 
student is as vicious as it is absurd, when it sup- 
plants good text-books in the hands of pupil. If 
the notes she has-are highly valuable, if they are 
better than text-books in use, they are sure to have 
been put into a book for pupils’ use. 


ee 


INDISPENSABLE GUIDES. 


A good text-book is as indispensable as a good 
up-to-date time-table and guide book to a traveler. 
The traveler who learns of train time from some 
stranger on the street corner is little short of idi- 
otic, and the man who saves money ona guide 
book and relies upon the facts and figures of way: 
farers who give information and opinions gratis 
may get some more thrilling yarns, but he is a fool 
if he repeats them for fact. A wisé man spends 
time and money in getting the best guide book and 
the latest time-table. To save money on a cheap 
guide book, or save time by using a last year’s 
time-table is no more silly than for a board of edu- 
cation to select text-books that are cheap or that 
are antiquated and out-of-date. 


——-———— 


A RUMMAGE SALE, 


There are several states in this great land of ours 
which boast loud and long that they think they 
have saved money by using the cheapest books 
available. Such cheap books are either cheap be- 
cause no intelligent boards of educations ever 
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bought them, or because they have had their day, 
and, like any old junk, can be had cheap. Such 
boards of selection avoid standard houses and seek 
a rummage sale. 

Men who would consider it an insult to suggest 
that they buy clothes for their children at a rum- 
mage sale will boast that they have clothed the 
minds of the children of a state at a rummage sale 
of cheap books. 

There are literally a million children and more 
in this country who are using cheap books, books 
cast off because wholly out of fashion in fact or 
process, books that no self-respecting local board 
of education would put into the hands of the chil- 
dren of his city. 

The only possible excuse that anyone can give 
for the best conceivable phase of state uniformity 
in text-books is that the public school being a 
pauper institution, the children ought to be pro- 
vided with contract garments like any other state 
institution at the cheapest price. 


—o-— 


4 SCHOOL BOOK COST. 


One would think to hear the senseless howl of 
cheap sensationalists and scheming politicians of 
the grafting order that the cost of school books was 
a frightful charge upon the home or the public. 
The fact is that nothing that a man or the state 
does for the citizens, old or young, is so inexpen- 
sive, absolutely or relatively, as is the supply of 
common school books. Their value is beyond 
computation ; the cost is a mere trifle. The com- 
mon school books of the country as a whole, ac- 
cording to the best possible estimates, cost less than 
a dollar a year per child. In the state of Oregon, 
where it has been possible to know the exact facts, 
the cost was eighty-seven cents a» year per child. 
In the states where they are purchased most freely 
it is never more than $1.25 ;: child. 

What else does the public do for the people, as 
a whole, at such a trifling cost? What does the 
police service cost? The fire service? The side- 
walks? Street watering? Street lighting? 
Street repairing? 

What family gets through a Christmas on an ex- 
penditure of eighty-seven cents or $1.25 per child? 
What family gets through with its circus, picnic, 
and vaudeville bill for the year at that rate? In- 
deed, what does the family get for a year at the 
rate of eighty-seven cents to $1.25 per member? 

There is nothing more disgraceful in public 
clamor than the attitude toward the expense of 
school books, absolutely or relatively, and the lack 
of appreciation of their real value. 

Scarcely less important to the pupil than the 
teacher is the text-book. Any teachér’s value is 
enhanced tenfold when the best tooks are in the 
hands of the pupils. 

—_o—— 


THE QUALITY OF THE SUPPLY. 


It would be regarded as criminal for a city to in- 
stall a water supply plant, putting in a pumping 
station, street mains, branch pipes, house connec- 
tions, house plumbing, all at an enormous expense, 
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and then seek the cheapest kind of water, regard— 
less of purity, for-a supply. The fact is that a city. 
pays the highest price necessary to test the supply, 
and citizens are warned against its use if there is. 
anything out-of-date detected in it. Independent 
fortunes are expended to secure purity of supply. 
No city has ever discovered a politician or grafter 
so base that he would openly argue that the 
quality and freshness of the supply is unimportant. 

And yet a city will put from $50,000 to $500,000 
into a school building, and from $100,000 to $25,- 
000,000 a year into teachers’ salaries, and then— 
and then—the state will boast that it turns loose 
upon the children for information and processes 
for their daily use, for their regular educational 
companionship, the cheapest possible supply, re- 
gardless of its putrefaction. 


—_0-———_ 


JUNKETERS OF EXPERTS. 


Who tests the safety and desirability of a water 
supply ? 

Has any city ever been so sunken in iniquity that it 
would trust any official, however high his station, 
with the responsibility of testing the quality of 
water unless he was an expert of rare training for 
his work? Would any city in the country pro- 
vide by ordinance that the mayor, auditor, treas- 
urer, secretary c‘ state, and superintendent of 
schools should, regardless ot their fitness for the 
work, pronounce upon the quality of the water 
supply? Would any state in the union have such: 
an ee am for its governor and associate offi- 
cers? ould the United States government allow 
the President and his cabinet, regardless of their 
scholarly fitness, to pass upon the quality of foods 
under the pure food law? 

No such provision would ever be thought of. 
And yet, wherever there is state uniformity, some- 
thing of this sort is always provided for. The 
quality of the supply of information, inspiration, 
and process is determined by people who have no 
need to know anything about the quality of the 
books selected. This is one of the most serious 
of all phases of national disgrace. 


—o-—— 


THE NEARER THE TEACHER THE BETTER. 


State uniformity is in every respect undemo- 
cratic, directly opposed to every phase of the 
theory of self-government, taking from local au- 
thorities powers which they can best perform. 

Teachers very generally influence the selection 
of the books they use under local adoption, never 
under state adoption. By state adoption you re- 
move the teacher wholly from consideration in the 
selection of the books they use, and this, alone, is 
ample condemnation. Ifa city is free to make its 
own selection no one teacher can bring about a 
change of books; no one teacher can select a book. 
A complaint against an undesirable book must be 
very general before a board of education dares to 
stir up the subject, and there must be a number of 
teachers agreed upon a new book before the board 
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is ready to adopt it. Local adoption is nearest the 
teachers’ advice and counsel. 


—o-——- 


POLITICAL OR SEMI-POLITICAL. 


A state board for adoption is either political or 
semi-political. In one state the !aw specifies that 
the board shall consist of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, 
and superintendent of public instruction, regardless 
of the educational and expert qualifications of 
the men holding office. What could be more— 
inexcusable than the disfranchisement of all the 
teachers in a great state in this most important 
matter! Often as the result of political ¢ircum- 
stances a judge of school books may not even have 
a common school education. In one state one of 
the officials has not been in school since he was 
twelve years old, and yet he twice helped select the 
books for a great state. Such men cannot know 
the merits of the books before them. 

But, it is said, all state boards are not directly po- 
litical. In one state the board consists of the 
governor, state superintendent, the presidents of 
certain colleges, and the superintendents of the 
three largest cities, and yet this board adopted a 
series of readers bearing the name of the state, 
and it said on the title page that the series had 
been prepared for that state,—a state without a hill 
100 feet high, without a forest of any kind,—and 
yet one article in the Fifth Reader said that the 
glory of the state was her mountain ranges, her 
mighty forests, her giant trees, and the glorious 
Yosemite valley. That series is still in use, though 
the articles on the Yosemite and the big trees have 
given place to something on the level, if not on 
the square. 


ae 


SX WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER, 


Changes are rarely made under local adoption 
except when the teachers need and demand a bet- 
ter book in some one branch. There is never a 
wholesale slaughter. No teacher can possibly 
change more than one book in a year and teach it 
well. It needs her thought, energy, patience at 
their best to teach by use of a new arithmetic, ge- 
ography, or language book, yet state adoption 
usually requires them to change all books at once, 
and it increases the burdens to an almost infinite 
degree, and makes the work much less productive 
of good. 

If state adoption had no other ruinous: feature, 
it would be all sufficient that it is always a whole- 
sale slaughter of books with which teachers have 
become familiar. 


—o-— 


NEW BOOKS COME BY SUBJECTS, 


In the last seventy, fifty, thirty, or ten years the 
improvement in text-books has been greater than 
in any other phase of professional progress, and 
the end is not yet. 


The advance is in waves. Now it is in arith- 


‘and again. 
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metics, and every publishing house vies with every- 
other in perfecting certain features, and little- 
change in text-books comes until the teachers as 
a whole can use the new ideals to advantage. In. 
the meantime language books, geographies, 
readers, physiologies, nature study books, spellers, 
writing, music, or drawing books, one by one, 
are evolved to a higher life. 

This evolution requires many fortunes. _Hun- 
dreds of men and women try to mzke the best in, 
the given branch, and every publisher seeks to find: 
the best author and to make the best book, be- 


cause the best teachers will only take the best. To. 


make the best book, or one of the best books in 
any branch at the time of the great awakening in 
that subject is to place one among the world’s. 
great benefactors, 

Even a good lawyer, physician, clergyman, or 
university president is not naturally in touch with. 
modern common school books. Only those con- 


stantly using or examining school books can know. 


their merits. Conceive if you can the bewilder- 
ment of a man who has not been in school for 
twenty years trying to decide un the mefits of 
twenty series of readers or fifteen series of arith- 


metics, every one of which has been produced: 


since he was in school, It is a sad commentary 
on the educational forces of a great state that they 
will sit calmly by and see this farce enacted time- 
The older the book the nearer will it 
be to the standard of even an intelligent man who 
has had no occasion to use common school books 


for several years, even though he has himself been, 


in general educational work. At its best it is un- 
bearable, at its worst it is scandalous. 


—_—)—— 


WORSE THAN THE WORST. 


It is true that there have been scandals in local 
adoptions, but all the local scandals in any state. 
would not affect a tenth of the teachers, while a 
scandal in state adoption affects ten-tenths of 
them. 

In local boards, even where there have been 
scandals, they have been slight and have rarely re- 
sulted\in bad books. A local board, even if it be a 
recreant board, must command the respect of the 
teachers, and almost invariably the book selected 
is good, even if the means involved be bad. In 
state adoption it is the reverse. 


—o-——_ 


PREMIUM UPON BADNBESS. 


One of the frequent scandals in state adoption is- 


the making of bad books because of a local grip 
on the situation. The books adopted by state 
boards are often books that the same publisher 
would never show to a local board in New. Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, or 
any other state in which teachers influence the se- 
lection of books. In state adoption books are con- 
stantly selected that would never be put together 
but for the influence of some local publisher who 


combines influences to adopt a book that would: 
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342 , 
«ever be shown in any city or county in the United 
States where local adoption was in practice. 

Some of these books made for state adoption 
ihave been positively scandalous. I recall one case 
in which a geography was thrown together for 
.adoption, and it was so weak and worthless that it 
could not be used after it was adopted, and the 
mext legislature abolished state adoption. Why, 
an ordinary eighth-grade pupil would not have 
made such blunders as were in that geography! 
The map of the state itself omitted one whole 
county. This is merely a sampie of badness for 
which a premium is paid by this system. 


—o——_ 


SCANDALOUSLY EXTRAVAGANT. 


Under state adoption nearly all books are 
«changed every five years, and the unchanged book 
‘is usually a book held by political influence, a book 
used nowhere else, and~ worthy of use nowhere 
else. The fact is that the books as a whole are 
-changed two and a half times as often as where 
“there is local adoption, so that if 20 per cent. were 
saved on a dollar invested, it would still cost twice 
sas much as under local adoption. This is 100 per 
cent. extra cost to state or pupils for the privilege 
-of a bad system. 

—o-— 


UNIFORMITY IS ALWAYS DOWNWARD. 


A good book requires intelligence for its use. 

Anybody can use a brainless book. 

A book adopted for ten grades of teachers must 
‘be adapted to the bottom, never to the top. 

In one small city every teacher is a college or 
normal school graduate, in another not one is a 
graduate. Locally those two cities would choose 
radically different books, but under state uni- 
formity they must both use the same, and they 
vmust be adapted to the uneducated teachers. 


ee 


: A SUMMING UP. 


The one open, avowed, uncompromising enemy 
-of the progressive educational force in the country 
is state uniformity, the bar sinister in the educa- 
tional world. Not one word can be said in its 
favor by any student of educational progress. 

It has not one redeeming virtue, not one decent 
educational apology for its existence. 

The time has come for the school men all along 
the line from Indiana to California, from North 
Carolina to Texas, to assert themselves manfully 
and refuse to have their work jeopardized by such 
criminal abuse of a great factor in their life. 

The time has come to rid the schools of this in- 
cubus. At a time when half the states in the 
union are dethroning the saloons let us be equally 
“heroic and manly, and dethrone the enemies of the 
American child, the schemers for text-book uni- 
formity. Party ties now bind slightly, party 
“power is weak. If ever the school master is to be 
“emancipated from the politician in this line, it 
“must come now. 
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PRIZES AT THE TOP. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG, HARVARD. 


The American student has, to an extraordinary 
degree, all the elements of mental composition - 
necessary to most scholarly achievements. He has 
the brightness, the steadiness, the keenness, the 
patience, the energy which, taken together, would 
make the most magnificent contributions to the 
scholarship of the world. 

As I sit with my classes of candidates for the 
doctor’s degree at Harvard University I am filled 
with pride at the thought that for all qualities de- 
sirable in scholars my audience has no equal in all 
the seminaries of Europe. 

I know no professor in the universities of the 
old world is surrounded by men of such brightness, 
keenness, willingness, and efficiency. 

Then a sad feeling creeps over me as I realize 
that the contribution of that score of young men a 
score of years from now to the store of human 
knowledge will not be one-tenth part of that con- 
tributed by any ordinary similar group in any Ger- 
man ‘university. 

Why is it that this talent does not produce? 
Why does not this wonderful material reach its 
fullest efficiency? It is because a country can be 
truly successful only in that field in which it puts 
its best men to work. 

We fool ourselves with the thought that we can 
put second-class men into the great task, and by 
a profuse expenditure of money, and by the force 
of numbers engaged in the work, and by the erec- 
tion of buildings innumerable and incomparable 
we can achieve something. We cannot. In any 
line of human endeavor in any age only personality 
can win the greatest success. 

Our scholarly professions do not attract the best 
men. They go into law, banking, manufacturing, 
medicine, engineering, and all other lines but the 
scholarly. There seems to be something weak and 
mollycoddle about our whole academic system. 
Our secondary schools are inspiring temples to 
look at, but we find them taught almost entirely by 
girls, and in our highest institutions of learning we 
find, with a few notable exceptions, only second- 
class men. And we may be sure that, no matter 
how freely we pour out our dollars, second-class 
schoolmasters never will build up first-class 
scholarship. 

In Germany the scholarly professions are most 
highly respected. In this country not only does no 
distinction attach to them as such, but they are not 
even separated from mere school teaching. 

As a remedy it has been suggested that we pay 
our professors more money, and when this has 
been offered the thought is usually of an increase 
in the salaries of the assistant professors and in- 
structors in our colleges and universities by a few 
hundred dollars a.year. This will never accom- 
plish anything. 

What is needed is great premiums at the top. 
History shows that that is the way to make any 
career attractive to the able men of a generation. 

Great buildings do not help. The professors 
can and do walk complacently over the marble 
floors to pronounce trivialities from the platform. 
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One of the greatest evils from which our Ameri- 
can universities suffer is from too great an abun- 
dance of men. As soon as an institution gets 
some money the first thought is to add more men 
to the faculty, to outdo some neighbor institution. 
Every one of our American universities would be 
nearer to the ideal if it would kill two-thirds of its 
instructors and professors. A college and wni- 
versity often demands a dozen piofessors, where 
the greatest schools in Europe ask for two. The 
extra ten should be discharged, and their salaries 
paid to two first-class men to do the work properly. 
—Address. 





THE FUNCTION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY PRINCIPAL FRANK F. MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Life is development. The work of life is pro- 
duction,. objective and subjective. | Education is 
promotion of the development which is both 
natural and possible at the time. The process of 
education is production. The test of education is 
personal efficiency in promoting social welfare. 

To show the purposes, processes, and results of 
industrial education possible in the publicschools, as 
they are now organized, normal schools should 
maintain in their training schools courses in techni- 
cal, agricultural, domestic, and commercial handi- 
“craft. 

Handicraft and information (1) should be 
adapted to the abilities, interests, and necessities 
of pupils at each phase of life; (2) should be corre- 
lated practically so that experience shall necessi- 
tate information and be reacted upon by it. Craft 
and art should not be separated. : 

The order in handicraft should be practical, bu 
not controlled exclusively by an arbitrary analy- 
sis of tools and their uses or of the technical diffi- 
culties of construction. 

Ingenuity should be tested and directed defi- 
nitely. The natural instinct for taking apart and 
putting together should be trained toward inven- 
tion. Repair work is superior to new construction 
in training ability to meet emergencies. 

Economy should be taught by utilization of old 
stock and by finding uses for the “waste” from new 
stock. 

All courses should include construction by di- 
vision of labor, and sufficient repetition to produce 
by experience personal judgment of the attendant 
gains and losses toa workman. Co-operative 
work for the good of the school or community 
should be undertaken in this connection. 

Extension of industrial work into the homes and, 
in some cases, to vacation employment should be 
an essential part of school effort. 

Visitations to mills, farms, shops, stores, banks, 
and related places of industry should be regular 
elements of the courses. 

Understanding, accuracy, and facility, with num- 
ber, form, drawing, and the English language 
should be based on experience in constructive 
work. The other subjects should be definitely ar- 
ranged to extend experience into information, to 
enlarge the world, to widen interests, and to judge 
material and social forces. 
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Throughout each course there should be due dis-- 
cussion of the bearing of the work on individual 
skill and character, and on the social good result- 
ing. In the higher grades the problems of labor,. 
capital, and public service should be considered’ 
with a fullness appropriate to the maturity of the 
pupils. 

For students preparing to teach in elementary 
grades there should be required practical courses. 
in technical, agricultural, domestic, and commer- 
cial work. Professional instruction should em- 
phasize :— 

1. The observation of pupils at work and at 
play. : 

2. The study of natural interest in handwork,,. 
of the necessity'of having by experience, and of 
the relation of experience to info: mation. 

3. The formation of courses in industrial work, 
—aim, practical work (required, optional, original) ;. 
basis of selection and arrangement; materials and 
their peculiar values; knowledge gained directly 
(practical and social); informaticn; value to the 
individual and to society. 

4. The kind and amount of actual vocational 
work, the visitation of mills, farms, shops, etc. 

5. The union of craft and- art, shop mathe- 
matics, drawing as the “shop language,” value of 
constructive thought to use of English, other cor- 
relations. 

For the preparation in Massachusetts of special 
teachers and supervisors in the general industrial 
arts, it is desirable that the policy of the board of 
education be extended, and the single departments 
be established for the promotion of technical work,. 
nature study and agriculture, and commercial 
work at different normal schools. 

There should be in every normal school a practi- 
cal, definite, continuous study, by every student, of 
society as it is now organized,-of its present strug- 
gles,,and of its future development. Industrial 
education is necessitated by severe social stresses, 
and the forms and extent, which it should take to 
right wrongs and increase personal and public 
welfare to-day and every day, should be determined 
by persistent attempts to solve the present. social 
problems. 

OQ Oe 


A GREAT STATEMENT. 


The Boston board of-education says: “The com- 
mittee feels that the task of fitting a boy or girl di- 
rectly for his or her life work, who only has four 
more years to devote to the purpose, is fully as 
difficult, fully as important to the community, and 
requires quite as much ability, as spending four 
years fitting for the college entrance examinations 
a boy or girl who thereafter is to have at least four 
additional years in which to prepare for his or her 
life work. 
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In March the earliest bluebird came 

And caroled from the orchard-tree 

His little tremulous songs to me, 

And called upon the summer’s name, 

And made old summers in my heart 

All sweet with flower and sun again. 
—William Dean Howells, in “Prelude.’” 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


-BY W. A, BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL HYANNIS [MASS. | 
; ‘ NORMAL SCHOOL. 

PIONEER WORK BY A SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

We Americans have for years seen frequent ref- 
“erences to reforms in education in England, but 
when we have made some inquiries we have been 
told that the whole subject of English education 
was too complex for an easy understanding. 

-Now this is doubtless true, but a great.deal of 
‘light is thrown upon the subject, and it becomes 
very interesting when one understands two things, 
viz., the relation of religious organizations to the 
public schools, and the main features of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902. 

THE DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

In the old cathedral cities, like Chester, all of the 
‘schools were established by the various parishes, 
each for the accommodation of the children of the 
parish. There was no city board of education, and 
in Chester such a board has come into existence 
“only since the Act of 1902. 

This Act authorized the imperial inspectors to 
‘condemn school buildings unless required repairs 
should be made. . In case the parish trustees in 
‘charge are unable to comply with such require- 
ments, they may apply for assistance to either the 
imperial or the local board, or to both. In either 
«case, the assistance will be forthcoming only if cer- 
‘tain conditions are fulfilled. These conditions vary 
with the complexion of the committee. For you 
‘must remember that the committee may be com- 
posed of Tories or Liberals, or,—what is still more 
‘likely to cause friction,—of members of the estab- 
‘lished church, non-conformists, and Catholics. 

The schools owe their inauguration and support 
‘up to the present time to the churches; but now 
these same churches which have done so much for 
‘the schools are inclined to stand in the way of their 
continued advancement, unless they may continue 
-to dictate the whole policy of such schools. Thus 
-the agency which has proved the most helpful is 
likely now to prove reactionary, and to place ob- 
~stacles in the way of their advancement. 

For instance, I was told by a superintendent of 
‘schools of a large city that one school which is 
under the management of a board of Church of 
England people is in a building which is shame- 
fully unhygienic and out*of ‘repair. And yet this 
board refused to turn this school of cold, hungry 
children over to the public school board, because 
“they believe it to be so very important that these 
‘children shall be instructed in the peculiar tenets of 
‘their church. 

And this is typical of a spirit of narrow intoler- 
vance which continually crops out. Still the demand 
for better buildings, better equipment, and better 
teaching is so pressing that most of the religious 
boards are giving up the management of these 
schools. The most of properties are being 
turned over, and the hands of public school boards 
are full of building and of kindred problems. This 
is a time of readjustment, of growth, and of the in- 
auguration of new movements, and so is of peculiar 
Anterest. 

I remember happening into Colonel Parker’s 
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schgol once, just as he was sending his class out to 
visit in the Chicago city schools. The genial 
colonel emphasized the importance of always look- 
ing for the good. I believe Colonel Parker was 
right, and that this is the secret of fruitful school 
visitation. And this is the spirit with which I am 
now trying to visit the schools of England. Nor 
is this hard todo. In the most unpropitious places, 
under the most discouraging conditions, one finds 
very excellent work. 

Let me tell you of a secondary school which has 
done splendid work against great odds. 

We usually think of a secondary school of Eng- 
land as a preparatory school for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and so, as a stronghold of classicism. And 
this is quite generally correct. Imagine, then, my 
surprise to find in an old cathedral city,—just the 
kind of a city to cherish a classical secondary 
schocl,—an entirely different type of a school, one 
founded avowedly on lines opposed to the. classical 
ideal. 

About the year 1892, through the influence of 
such men as Huxley and Tyndall, a movement was 
started which resulted in the establishment of sec- 
ondary schools, called science schools, in many 
parts of England. 

One. such school was established at the old 
cathedral city of Chester, a stronghold of the estab- 
lished church, Chester had at that time two sec- 
ondary schools,—King’s school, for boys, and 
Queen’s school, for girls. Both of these schools 
were dominated by the Chester cathedral authori- 
ties, and were strongly classical. The new school 
was established hy the Chester Natural History 
Club (an organization one of the founders of which 
was Charles Kingsley), with the assistance of impe- 
rial grants. 

The school was started and has continued in 
rooms of the Natural History Museum building. 
These quarters have never been satisfactory, and 
are very much outgrown. And yet excellent work 
has been done. The curriculum was at first very 
much overweighted with science work, there being 
little language work and scarcely any literature. 
This curriculum has been broadened and strength- 
ened until the character of its work equals that done 
at the university a few years ago; and the excellent 
work which this and kindred schools have done has 
forced secondary schools of the old type to adopt 
courses in science, equip themselves with good 
laboratories and manual training departments. 

This school has not been satisfied to confine itself 
to good work in the domain of the secondary 
school, but has reached out and down to help those 
who are still in the elementary schools, and some 
who have left school and have joined the great army 
of the employed. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 


This school has for several years been giving 
evening work in science, technical, commercial, and 
art subjects. ° 

MANUAL TRAINING FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BOYS. 

This school, finding that woodwork was good 
for its own boys, decided to share this good thing 
with others. Their own room was poor, and their 
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equipment very inadequate. Moreover, they had 
no funds available for enlarging the work. In the 
midst of such conditions “they offered to receive 
boys from the elementary schools and give them 
‘two hours of woodwork every week. About two 
‘hundred out of a possible six hundred boys have 
been availing themselves of this privilege yearly. 


COOKING AND LAUNDRY WORK FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GIRLS. 


A similar offer was made for the girls of the 
elementary schools and for several years each 
school day has brought a morning and an after- 
noon class of earnest little housekeepers. I found 
a class of seventeen making potato soup, in 
crowded quarters, in what had been a private 
house. The building has been condemned by the 


imperial inspector, but the girls were doing good 
work. 


TRAINING DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. 


This school has not only trained the children, 
but it has conducted in this old house a success- 
ful school for the training of teachers in domestic 
science. It has emphasized the importance of 
practical lessons in hygiene, correlated with cook- 
ing and laundry work. It has encouraged this 
work at home, and has taught marketing with 
reference to household economy. 

It has helped toward the correlation of wood- 
work with drawing and with geometry. 

It has encouraged lessons in swimming and 
medical inspection. 

This school has not only inaugurated such work 
as I have described, but it has incidentally done a 
much greater work in helping to mould public 
opinion, and so to prepare the way for much 
greater things. 

Chester, like many other communities in Eng- 
land, is in the throes of a great educational ad- 
vancement. Old buildings are being condemned, 
new school grounds are being selected, new school 
buildings constructed, and new courses of. study 
planned. 

In the midst of all this movement, it is encour- 
aging to find the insistence upon ample school 
grounds; opportunities for learning to swim for 
all children ; medical irspection in all schools; am- 
ple laboratories for science work 1n all secondary 
schools; domestic science rooms for girls, and 
woodworking rooms for boys of all new schools. 

And as a natural outcome to all of the above, 
the following very interesting scheme has been 
planned by the director, A. E. Lovell, and has been 
endorsed by the school board. 

An ordinary house is to be utilized as a centre 
for advanced work in domestic science. Here girls 
who have shown sufficient ability in elementary 
courses in cooking, sewing, and laundry work will 
be allowed to come each day for six weeks in 
practical housekeeping. The house will be in the 
charge of a woman of experience, who has been 
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specially trained for such work. Each girl will be 
given an opportunity-for experience, with as many 
phases as possible, of real housekeeping, includ- 
ing marketing and hygienic and economic dietary. 

It is easy to see that such a domestic centre will 
at once put all of the courses in domestic science 
upon a new basis. It will give the children some- 
thing toward which to look forward. It will help 
them to see the relations of the different branches 
to each other, and to the life of an ordinary, but 
well-regulated, home. The work at such a cen- 
tre, if properly done, is certain to react upon the 
other domestic science work of the.schools, and to 
make it increasingly practical and helpful. 

As I have thought over the work of this school, 
I have been more and more impressed by its sug- 
gestiveness. Not that every secondary school 
should try to de just such work as this school has 
been doing, but that with stch a spirit wonderful 
possibilities for good, helpful werk unfold for 
every high school. 

Is there not danger that our high school shall 
wrap about itself a cloak of self-sufficiency, and 
wash its hands of the practical, everyday needs of 
the community of which it is a part, saying: “Go 
to! It is our business to hold up the standard of 
scholarship, and to send a goodly number of well 
prepared young men and women up for college 
examinations’? 

Is it not possible to do the one, and not to neg- 
lect the other? 

I have a vision of the high school of each small 
city and village of the United States of America, 
as the inspirer and leader in many movements for 
the improvement of the boys and girls and the 
youth of their constitiiency. 

1. It arranges for day classes for such young 
people as are not able to take any regular course, 
and must work for the most part of the day. 

2. It provides evening schools for those who 
cannot attend day classes. 

3. It has athletic clubs, social clubs, and musi- 
cal clubs, to which every respectable person above 
fourteen years of age is welcome. 

4. It helps to support the public library, and 
has a hand in selecting the books. 

5. Its influence is felt in the local improvement 
society. 

6. It has an important part in the work of the 
society of organized charities. 

Y. It helps to organize and conduct the local 
lecture course. 

8. In fact, it serves as the rallying point for all 
who are interested in upbuilding the youth of the 
community. 
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Total enrollment in 


the N. E.. A. since 1871 


places Illinois first; New York, second; Ohio, 
third; Massachusetts, fourth; Missouri, fifth; 
California, sixth; Iowa, seventh; Wisconsin, 


eighth; Michigan, ninth; Pennsylvania, tenth. 
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Rindness without truth is not kind ; 


truth without Kindness is not true, 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


IN MICHIGAN. 


One of the pleasant weeks among schools was 
that which found me in Grand Rapids, Muskegon, 
Holland, Detroit, Hastings, and Grand Haven in 
Michigan, 

After such a week among the schools and school 
men, a week in which the local characteristics 
cumulate their impressions until one relates them 
in his thought with the schools of other states, the 
privilege of such a comparative study of education 
magnifies itself. . 

Michigan is making great strides educationally. 
Of her normal school progress and development 
the spectator will speak at another time. Then 
there are three distinct articles on the state univer- 
sity, the state agricultural college, and the denomi- 
national colleges, but they must wait, also. 

In reporting the famous State Association meet- 
ing at Battle Creek, reference was made to the not- 
able harmony prevailing between the various edu- 
cational interests of the state, and we may go a 
step further and apply the same remark to the 
school men. The way the men help each other is 
refreshing. One may go to a state and be in six 
cities in which the back-biting and slurring, the 
jealousy and envy are pitiable, but in Michigan not 
aword was heard ; contrariwise, one felt better about 
everybody from day to day, everybody magnifying 
the success, actual or prospective, of every other. 

Michigan is developing a set of spirited, devoted 
young in cities below 10,000, men who are growing, 
who take a place among the leaders of the com- 
miunity, who develop a healthy sentiment toward 
the public schools and along all good lines. 


At Holland the superintendent finds the college, 
the Dutch Reform College, the only one of the 
denomination west of Rutgers College in New 
Jersey, living up with him in every progressive, 
scholarly, and moral movement. Indeed, the fac- 
ulty, with their families, makes a compact body of 
noble leaders into which it signifies much for a 
superintendent to be heartily admitted. 

Nothing can do for acommunity what a group of 
scholarly, devoted, progressive, Christian college 
professors can do when they will keep in touch with 
the life of the place as these men do, and when they 
welcome a young superintendent to their comrade- 
ship it counts for much for the schools. 

At Hastings the superintendent and his teachers. 
have behind their every public effort both a men’s 
club, maintaining first-class club rooms, freed of 
every objectionable traditional feature, and a wide- 
awake, high-minded woman’s club, led by a former 
county superintendent of schools. Neither funds, 
social or business sentiment, is ever wanting when 
the superintendent projects any movement for the 
good of the schools. 

At Grand Haven the public response to educa- 
tional appeals is delightful. Here, as at Holland 
and Hastings, the boards of education paid the ex- 
penses of the superintendent for attendance upon 
the Washington meeting, and here, as in those 
cities, the leading citizens, business and profes- 
sional, brave any weather to attend lectures when 
the superintendent arranges therefor. 

Everywhere in Michigan one finds an educational 
atmosphere that goes with both loyalty and prog- 
ress. 
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THE COLLEGE MAN AND FRATERNITIES. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. HEATHCOTE, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Of the many organizations pecvliar to college 
life is the fraternity. It occupies a firm place in 
the college world. The true college man loves 
friends,.and desires good jolly companions. To 
the young man who, perhaps, has been away from 
home very little prior to his matriculation at col- 
lege and who has known companions since his 
early childhood days, the college community be- 
comes a new world to him which must be explored 
during the four years of his collegiate work. 

To the young man of this type everything 
around the college will abound in interest, and he 
will enter into all phases of college life with en- 
thusiasm. If he is congenial and shows ability in 
the classroom or in the literary, musical,or athletic 
life of the institution, he\is sure to be approached 
by one or more fraternities in order to get him to 
be a member of their group of men. 

To many a young man this is the turning point 
of his life. This step may mar or make truly suc- 
cessful his collegiate work. The student should 
make true friendships that will Jast throughout life. 


It cannot be denied, but there are many fraternities 
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that are a bane to the institution. But this accusa- 
tion cannot be made againstall institutions or fra- 
ternities. How can the student decide which one 
is the best that he should join? 

At some colleges there is a standing rule that no 
student may join before he has been a student at 
the institution for one school year. Since this 
rule is not universal, it would be the safest plan 
for a student to wait at least four or five months 
before he joins. A true fraternity will not “rush” 
men upon their immediate arrival at college, but 
it will be conservative in its effort to get the best 
representative men. 

A fraternity which has noble ideas, is conservative 
in its actions, and does not seek to control student 
elections is a great help to a college. It will re- 
joice to see its members occupy positions of 
honor'and trust, but it wil! seeto it that they get 
them entirely on merit. 

Thus a student who joins a fraternity of this 
character is greatly helped and benefited. He 
will form friendships which he will cherish 
throughout life. He will greatly love his Alma 
Mater through those fraternal ties. The experi- 
ence he gains in those fraternal meetings will be 
of inestimable value to him in after life. 
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THE NONANTUM SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Many well appointed school departments sup- 
port at least one summer school during six weeks 
of vacation. They are becoming more and more 
practical and popular. They all follow the same 
line of work. Kindergartens for the little ones, 
basket ball and other out-of-door sports for the 
boys, basketry, hammock-making, reseating chairs, 
crochéting, knitting, sewing, cooking, and car- 
pentry are the regular occupations. 

This year the object, effect, and result of this 











SUMMER SCHOOL JUST OUT. 


training was demonstrated by the Nonantum 
(Mass.) summer school. This school was es- 
tablished several years ago as the Social Science 
Club of-Newton. -Jt-has been taken into the public 
school system, the club still bearing part of the ex- 
pense. he average attendance was between 300 
ahd 400 children of all ages, sizes, and nationali- 
ties. 


One hundred and eighty different articles were 





WEAVING RUG. 


made in the knitting and crocheting class. Each 
girl made a dress for herself in the sewing class. 
White bread was the specialty in the cooking class 
A merry-go-round, with musical attachment, was 
useful in the playground. 

\ most undesirable tenement of three rooms 
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was rented for six weeks of school. It was dirty, 
unpainted, unpapered, with broken windows, a 
gravel yard; in fact, a regulation tenement house. 

Loam was carted in front, and the boys planted 
a garden; window boxes were put- up, ceilings 
whitened, walls papered, woodwork scrubbed and 
painted,—the whole tenement put into fine order 
by the boys and girls of the school. 

The total expense of this renovating was $11. 
All furnishings excepting range and bed were 
made by the childrer-*-Much of the material, es- 








BASKETS MADE AT OUR SUMMER SCHOOL. 


pecially for the basketry, such as rushes, reeds, 
and grasses were gathered from the neighboring 
meadows. 

The kitchen was on the first floor, with appro- 
priate furnishings, bread board, rolling pin, chairs, 
tables, mats, etc. A completely furnished doll 
house occupied a corner. Earthen dishes, wooden 
furniture, rugs, woven on small looms, made a toy 
to be enjoyed by any child. 
the day nursery. 


This was given to 


On the next floor was the living-room, with a 
very pretty color scheme of greens and browns. 
It had a couch, easy chairs, tables, desk, book 
shelves, pictures, handsome rugs in green, woven 
by the boys on the looms at the Homecraft shop, 
Watertown, a piece of drapery, woven by the girls 
at the same place, curtains made in the sewing 
class shaded whole clean windows. The little bed- 
room was sweet and clean, with rugs and harmon- 
izing furniture. An exhibition was held, friends, 
relatives, and those interested inspecting the work. 

The garden connected with the school was and 
is one of the most interesting features. One hun- 
dred and fifty gardens are situated on the Potter 
place and Jackson road. It is beautifully located. 
Each worker has a plot 12x 6 feet. The many 
children working make a lively picture. They are 
very enthusiastic and great workers. The greatest 
trouble is there are not one-half enough gardens 
It is hoped next year to locate in a more suitable 
place. 


The following vegetables and flowers have been 
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grown: Lettuce, spinach, radishes, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, beans, peas, cabbages, tomatoes, corn, sor- 
ghum, broom corn, flax, peanuts, and cotton ; mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, etc. The vege- 
tables grew quickly and easily, as the soil is in good 
condition. 

It is a great pleasure to work with these chil- 
dren, as they appreciate whatever is done for them, 
and try to the best of their knowledge to do what 
is right. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL, PROVIDENCE. 


There are three things everybody can do better 
than the men who are doing them—run a street 
railroad, run a newspaper, and teach school, and I 
have sometimes wondered how it happened that no 
fit men ever strayed into these three kinds of 
work. 

The new movement for enlarged industrial edu- 
cation is stirring up many opponents, who say, 
first, cities cannot afford the expense; education 
costs enough now. Second, it is a fad and not a 
just charge on the public. A city can afford to 
pay for the education of the children in accordance 
with what it expects in return. Purely academic 
training to-day does in the aggregate cost enough. 
There is no need of greater academic efficiency. To- 
day it is industrial efficiency that any manufacturing 
centre needs and should have. It is industrial effi- 
ciency which spells growth, not intellectuality. 

As to the purpose of industrial education: It is 
not to make skilled workmen; you would no more 
turn out a finished carpenter at public expense than 
you would turn cut a doctor or lawyer or minister. 
The object of the public school is to furnish the 
basic training on which future advancement and 
livelihood shall depend. If it is right to furnish 
one set of pupils with the basic academic training 
from which they gain their living, as mental 
workers, is it not equally a just charge to furnish 
the basic industrial training for that larger group 
of pupils who must earn their livelihood through 
hand labor? 

Boys to-day have false notions about labor. It 
is fashionable to be a clerk at $6 to $10 a week; it 
is not fashionable to be a good strong producer, a 
skilled worker at $20 a week. Well-adapted train- 
ing would counteract this, I believe. A boy 
should find himself somewhat before he reaches 
the higher school age.. The technical high school 
is doing a good work, but it is a work which should 
be begun earlier. ~ 

If there were different industrial training for one 
or two years after the grammar school course, not 
so elaborate as in the technical school, with no 
academic studies, but just the working at the ele- 
ments of two or three trades, I believe we should 
retain many in .the schools and finally send them 
out with a better chance for their future. Such op- 
portunity. does not mean trade schools, but it does 
mean schools where the reality of exact industry 
is taught, and where the average citizenship is 
made higher and better on the productive side.— 
Address, 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
STUDY OF A GAS JET. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Preliminary.—Directions for taking the register 
of gas meters (by courtesy of the Boston Consolli- 
dated Gas Company) :— 

Each division on the right-hand circle denotes 
100 feet; and on the centre circle 1,000 feet; and 
on the left-hand circle 10,000. 

Read from left-hand dial to right, always taking 
the figures which the hands have passed; viz.: By 
above dials register 3, 4, 6, adding two ciphers for 
the hundreds, making 34,600 feet registered. To 
ascertain the amount of gas used in a given time, 


MOUSAY, 
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deduct the previous register from the present, 
viz.:— 
Register by above dials......... 34,600 
Register by previous statement. ..17,300 








Gives number of feet registered. . .17,300 
Note.—The small circle marked (not shown in 
the figure) is intended for use in testing the meter 
and in laboratory experiments requiring only small 





























Fig. 2. 
quantities of gas. The pointer belonging to this 
particular dial is called the test-hand. A complete 
revolution of this test-hand indicates two cubic 
feet. 

Read the gas meter in your own home at two 
different times, separated by at least one month, 
and calculate the cost of the gas consumed, the 
rate per 1,000 cubic feet to be obtained from your 
instructor. 

Object—To determine the cost per candle- 
power per hour of the illumination furnished by 
(1) a Welsbach burner, (2) an Argand burner, (3) 
an ordinary bat-wing or fish-tail burner. 
Apparatus.— 

The various burners to be tested, 


A supple 
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Jamp-stand, upon which éach burner may be 
mounted in turn. A portable gas meter, made by 
attaching a stop-cock with hose connection to the 
commercial article at both inlet and outlet. A 
pressure-gauge consisting of a U-tube half filled 
with water, mounted beside an inch ruler (Fig. 2A). 
A Y-tube or 3-way connector (Fig. 2B). A Rum- 
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Fig. 3. 


ford or Bunsen photometer (see preceding exer- 
cise). Rubber tubing. 

Method.—Connect the apparatus as in the figure 
below, an abundance of rubber tubing being pro- 
vided in order that the gas jet may be easily moved 
about upon the table without disturbing the rest of 
the apparatus. 
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Begin the actual test with the Welsbach. Screw 
the burner upon the lamp stand, turn on the gas, 
and light the jet. Adjust, by means of the stop- 
cock, b, and the little lever beneath the burner 
until the light is, evidently, as brilliant as it can be 
made to be without flaring. Note the reading of 
the pressure-gauge, i. e., the difference of level be- 
tween the two water-columns in inches, as closely 
as possible. Determine the candle-power of the 
light by direct comparison with a standard candle 
as in the preceding exercise. Determine the num- 
ber of cubic feet of gas consumed per hour by ob- 
serving how many minutes it takes for the test- 
hand to make one complete revolution—indicating 
two cubic feet—while the gas is burning under the 
same conditions as in the candle-power test, and 
making the necessary computations. The pres- 
sure may be kept fairly constant by the use of stop- 
cock b. 

Compute the cost per hour and, finally, the cost 
per candle-power-hour upon the supposition that 
the gas company’s charges are at the rate of eighty 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Proceed in the same manner with each of the 
other burners. Finally, record in good form and 


report to the instructor for inspection of your 
work. 
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MEMORIZING. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


If I have faltered more or less 
i In my great task of happiness; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain, 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson: “A Prayer.” 
— 
“It ain't no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley: “Wet Weather Talk.” 
bindealdiicendhie 


Boys flying kites pull in their white-winged birds,— 

You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 

Careful with fire is good advice, we know,— 

Careful with words is ten times doubly so. 

Words unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 

But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said. 
—Will Carleton. 

—_— ——— 
Who is the happiest of men? He who values the merits 
of others, 


And in their pleasure takes joy, even as though ’t were 


his own. 
—Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe: “Distichs.” 
—_@-—_ 
The man who is popular must be optimistic about 
something, even if he is only optimistic about pessimism. 
—Gilbert Keith Chesterton, in “Varied Types.” 


EXPECTATION. 
Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word. 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 


—Emerson. 
—o-—-—_ 


First find thou Truth, and then, 
Although she strays 

From beaten paths of men 
To untrod ways, 

Her leading follow straight, 
And bide thy fate. 


And whether smiles or scorn 
Thy passing greet, 

Or findest thou flower or thorn 
Beneath thy feet, 

Fare on! nor fear thy fate 
At heaven’s gate. 


—wW. 8. Shurtleff. 
—o——- 
O well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 
—Tennyson. 
Oe 


Truth is the strong thing, 
Let man’s life be true. 


—Robert Browning: “In a Balcony.” 
— ———. 


No one has any more right to go about unhappy 
Than he has to go about ill-bred. 


—Lilian Whiting: “The Werld Beautiful.” 
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DANIEL COLLAMORE HEATH.* 


HE WAS A FRIEND TO KNOW WHOM MADE 
ONE THINK MORE HIGHLY OF ALL MANKIND. 


HE »sEWED PUBLISHING NOT PRIMARILY AS 
A COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE, BUT AS AN OP- 


PORTUNITY OF RENDERING EFFECTIVE AID 
IN THE ATTAINING OF THE HIGHEST IDEALS 
IN EDUCATION. 

HE WAS INTERESTED IN EVERY MOVEMENT 
FOR THE BETTERMENT OF HIS FELLOWMEN— 
IN SOCIAL RELATIONS, IN CIVIC AFFAIRS, IN 
MORAL R§FORM, AND IN RELIGIOUS REGEN- 
ERATION. 

THE CHARM OF HIS PERSONALITY MADE HIM 
A NATURAL LEADER, AND THE WORLD IS 
BETTER FOR WHAT HE ACCOMPLISHED IN IT. 





*A memorial issued by friends of Mr. Heath. 
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TRAINING IN HOMES OF WEALTH AND 
‘ CULTURE. 


When from a home of wealth a young man goes 
wrong, the whole world knows of it, for the press 
never fails to record every misdeed, with all possi- 
ble sensational changes rung upon it. In a large 
sense this is true of children from homes of promi- 
nent clergymen and university presidents, so that 
the misdeeds of the great and rich are a by-word. 

For this there is no justification. No three 
classes of parents have a larger percentage of good 
boys, young and old, than clergymen, prominent 
educators, and the fabulously rich. 

Clergymen, because they give more attention to 
their children ; educators, because they study them 
more scientifically and skilfully ; and men of wealth, 
because they hire experts to look after their boys 
and girls. Indeed, the ideally trained children are 
mostly in homes of vast wealth. 

Clergymen and educators are the earnest and 
scholarly students of the training of the child, and 
the millionaire usually knows the importance of 
buying the highest expert for any service. 

These homes of wealth have skill in the nursery 
till it is time for the kindergartner, when the best 
is none too good, and often at six and seven an 
expensive trainer is employed, and thereafter the 
teachers at home or in the private school are al- 
ways sought regardless of cost. 

Some of these fathers and mothers of whom I 
know set the world a noble example. Sometime 
there will be a new movement, the best of all, for 
the perfection of the ways and means of training in 
all homes. 

It is almost absurd to build public libraries and 
coax children into them in view oi the books that 
the children take home and reau. I am accus- 
tomed to ask, as a librarian shows off the elegant 
selections of books: “How much are these read?” 
and the answer is always humiliating. The books 
that are literally read to pieces are never shown off 
when visitors are about. 

Some Carnegie, Jr., will do the world a thousand 
times more good than the senior nas done, by plac 
ing in the homes books that are really valuable, 
and that will be read when we place a proper esti- 
mate upon sensible knowledge of boys and girls, 
their nature and their needs. 





BILL TO CREATE A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

A bill to create a national university in Washing- 
ton, a proposition originated by George Washing- 
ton when he was President, has been offered in 
Congress by Representative McKinley of Illinois 
and Senator Hemenway. It is advocated by the 
National Association of State University Presi- 
dents, which represents thirty-five institutions. It 
also has the indorsement of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Elmer E. Brown, United States 
commissioner of education, and other educators. 
The bill calls for an initial appropriation of $500, 
000 to set the creative machinery for the university 
in motion, _ | 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUNDS. 


The Massachusetts legislature once more 
has a chance to lead the country, as it has so often 
done. We commend this bill most heartily. Its 
passage would place the state far in the lead. This 
is the bill: “Each municipality in the common- 
wealth having a population of above ten thousand 
shall, after January 1, 1910, maintain and carry on 
at least one public playground, centrally located 
and of a suitable size and equipment, for purposes 
of play, recreation, and physical education of the 
minors of such municipality, and at least one other 
such playground for every additional twenty thou- 
sand of its population. There shall be in every 
such municipality a committee, known as the play- 
ground committee, consisting in cities of a mem- 
ber chosen by the school committee, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and a member chosen by the 
park commission, if there is one, if not, the mayor 
or chairman of selectmen; in municipalities having 
no park commission, of the mayor or chairman of 
the board of selectmen, the chairman of the 
school committee, and the superintendent of 
schools; whose duty it shall be to secure and es- 
tablish the playground or playgrounds required by 
this act. It shall be the duty of the playground 
committees in municipalities in which the provi- 
sions of this act are not already satisfied to select 
land, whether already belonging to the munici- 
pality or otherwise, suitable and adequate in size 
and dimensions for such further public playgrounds 
as may be necessary in order to satisfy this act, cen- 
trally and conveniently located, and to submit a 
diagram of such land, together with estimates of 
the probable cost, if any, of acquiring it and of 
equipping it for the purpose of play and physical 
education and of its maintenance as a playground, 
to the city council in cities or to the board of se- 
lectmen in towns. In cities the city council shall, 
upon the submitting of such diagram and estimates, 
immediately proceed to acquire, or if it is already 
owned by the municipality, to place in charge of 
the playground committee for use as a playground, 
the lend thus designated, or other land which, after 
consultation with the playground committee, it 
may deem _ suitable, and shall make the 
necessary appropriations for this purpose. In 
towns the board of selectmen shall insert 
an article in the warrant for the next 
town meeting providing for the necessary 
appropriation, and if such appropriation is 
made, shall immediately proceed in the manner 
above provided in the case of a city council. And 
such council or board shall have the power to take 
property for the purposes of this act by eminent 
domain. The money necessary to pay for and 
equip lands purchased or condemned for play- 
grounds may be raised by the municipal body hav- 
ing control of the finances by general taxation or 
by issue of temporary or permanent loan bonds of 
the municipality, as for other public necessities or 
improvements. In case of condemnation proceed- 
ings either party shall have the right of appeal. 
The playground committee of each municipality 
shall have full control over all lands acquired or set 
aside under the provisions of this act, and may 
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make rules and regulations for the government 
thereof, and shall maintain and carry-on the same, 
and may for this purpose employ such superintend- 
ents, instructors, and others as it may find neces- 
sary. And the persons placed by it in charge of 
the playgrounds shall have the power and authority 
of police officers in the municipalities in which they 
are appointed. The members of the playground 
committee shall receive no salary, and the salaries 
of the subordinates shall be fixed by them within 
the appropriations for that purpose made by the 
body having control of municipal finances. 


—_ —_— 
i - 


THE LIMIT. 


The less a man studies ¢ducation the more of a 
fool he makes .of himself just now when he 
launches a tirade. For example, the governor of 
a state beyond the Mississippi valley has this to 
say :— 

“Governor —— startled the educators of the 
state by declaring in a lecture to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association that the present method of instruc- 
tion is ‘a slaughter of the innocents.’ He took the 


ground that children in schools are taught ‘to 
death.’ 


oe 


.“What I mean is just this: We are oversupplied, 
overloaded, overburdened, overshadowed with 
text-books. Cut yotir text-books right in two after 
heaping them all into one great pile and throw one- 
half away, and then you would still have enough to 
supply this state and a few more states like it. 

“ “Cut away a third or a half of your text-books, 
and put in their places that much industrial educa- 
tion, manual training, mining, and athletics,’ he 
continued, ‘lots of athletics at that, and the course 
will be more:-like what it should be. I believe in 
building up big, strong, healthy bodies for your 
boys and girls.’ ” 

Match that for idiocy if you can. 
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CRANKY TEACHERS. 


lion, George H. Martin, Massachusetts, tells 
the following admirable story. Recently a promi- 
nent educational reformer had a gathering of dig- 
nitaries at his home to.discuss ways and means of 
keeping boys from leaving school at fourteen years 
of age. They decided that the introduction of 
this subject, or that subject, would hold them in 
school. After the wise men had gone the small 
boy, who had been busy in the room, but had 
heard all they said, broke in: “Say, Dad, I can tell 
you what makes the kids leave school. It’s 
cranky teachers.” 

0 Ot eee 


STIMULATING HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Of the many efforts. made to stimulate atten- 
dance upon the high school I know of none quite 
equal to that of the Pittsburg high school, by 
means of a beautiful pamphlet of twenty-six pages, 
issued by Principal Edward Rynearson and the 
heads of departments to the parents of the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades. Every such at- 


tention shown parents and pupils bears abundant 
fruit. 
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ZELLER OF OHIO. 


The dominant party in Ohio did a noteworthy 
public service when it nominated by a large 
plurality, for state superintendent, J. W. Zeller, 
superintendent of Findlay. It was clearly the voice 
of the educators themselves, the voice of the peo- 
ple. He is a clean, earnest, able educational 
leader. He has not been closely allied with either 
side in the unimportant contests for influence and 
yet he has always expressed himself fearlessly upon 
vital issues. He will enter upon his office un- 
hampered, and will give the state worthy ¢duca- 
tional leadership. No boss was in it this. time. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES. 


That the school men of the country have higher 
scholarship, broader interests, and nobler sympa- 
thies year by year is being steadily demonstrated. 
Of this we have often spoken, but instances multi- 
ply. The latest is a case in which a city superin- 
tendent has been made president of a college. 
Professor W. A. Mills, superintendent of the Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., city schools for the past eight years, 
has been offered, and will accept, the presidency of 
Hanover College at Hanover, Ind. It is easy to 
get a higher type of talent when there are such 
opportunities awaiting superintendents. 
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FIVE THOUSAND ROSE BUSHES. 


Under a clear sky and a June-like sun thousands 
of Portland school children, tens of thousands of 
citizens and visitors from all parts of the state 
participated in one of the most unique Washing- 
ton birthday celebrations ever held in the country. 
Five thousand rose bushes were planted in three 
large park blocks prepared for the purpose. Arch- 
bishop Christie of the’Oregon diocese participated 
at the formal ceremony of blessing the roses. Ad- 
dresses were made by the governor and mayor. 
“Rose-planting day” was preliminary to the rose 
festival to be held during the first week of June. 
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Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks of Chicago University 
is elected president of the Pennsylania State Col- 
lege. Dr. Judson P. Welsh, who has been acting 
president for two years, is to be the dean of all -he 
colleges in the State College. His eminent suc- 
cess as acting president has placed him in a class 
by himself for administrative efficiency, and to this 
phase of administration he will give his time, re- 
lieving the new president largely of such labors. 


The library of the bureau of education has had 
only $250 a year to put into books and periodicals. 
Was anything ever more ridiculous? It is to have 
$2,000 hereafter. That is a little better. 


In fifty years the Harvard faculty has increased 
more than twice as much as the student body. The 
increase in students has been five and one-half fold, 
aml the instructors thirteen fold. 
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Here is the latest contribution (?) to the classic 
(?) discussion. It is in the New York Sun. “If 
you see it in the Sun it is true.” “Classic scholars 


are sane. The students of the ‘ologies’ become 
demented.” 


Burlington, Vt., is already arranging for notable 
entertainment of the American Institute of In- 
struction, July.7, 8, 9, and President H. C. Morri- 
son is preparing a delightful and profitable pro- 
gram. 


The great liability of dropping out of school is 
at the end of the fifth and sixth grades. Normally 
from 12 to 15 per cent. drop out each of these 
years. They are usually boys. 


Cincinnati is to have a $750,000 building for the 
Hughes high school. No other city is keeping 


pace with Cincinnati in schoolhouse building at 
present. 


East Orange, N. J., has honored itself greatly 
by putting Superintendent Vernon L. Davy on 
life tenure, increasing his salary at the same time. 


Superintendent W. H. Maxwell has the courage 
of his convictions. His opposition to the rein- 
statement of the rod was heroic and effective. 


The average school year in self-respecting com- 
munities is 200 days, but the average for the extire 
country is but 150 days. Bring up the rear. 


Davenport, Ia., is to give the Southeastern Iowa 
Association the most royal welcome, April 2, 3, 4, 
ever known by any association in that state. 


Several hundred schools have been closed for 
many days because the buildings were unsafe from 
the fire standpoint. 


The child’s approach to any new or advance step 
‘nust be gradual if there is genuine progress. 


Provision must be made for retired teachers by 
every state in the union, and it wiil be. 


‘lake immediate action in safety provisions in 
case of fire and in perfecting fire drills. 


From 1870 to 1905 attendance on public schools 
went from 57 per cent. to 70 per cent. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin has 
gone from a weekly to a monthly. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


In 1857 there were but ten state normal scitools: 
now there are 130. 


Arizona with but 538 teachers enrolled 583 at 
Los Angeles. 


“Not elimination, but simplification,” says S. L. 
Heeter. 


New York city abolished the use of the rod in 
1870. 


Good times increase the demand for teachers. 
Square dealing is in doing, and not in telling. 
N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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THE WEEK -IN REVIEW. 


THE BATTLESHIP FLEET. 


The Atlantic battleship fleet reached the ren- 
dezvous at Magdalena Bay, Lower California, 
nearly four days ahead of time, and is now devot- 
ing itself, and will for several weeks, to target prac- 
tice and other manoeuvres. — Then it will proceed 
up the coast in a leisurely way, stopping at several 
Californian cities, and reaching San Francisco 
early in May, where, after it is joined by the Pa- 
cific fleet, there will be a gala review of the com- 
bined fleets by Secretary Metcalf on May 8. IIl- 
health has forced “Fighting Bob’”’ Evans to ask to 
be relieved of the command, and he will be suc- 
ceeded at San Francisco by Admiral Thomas, and 
later, for the tour around the world, by Admiral 
Sperry. 

THE LATER ITINERARY. 


After some of the ships have visited Puget 
Sound, the whole fleet, augmented by the new 
battleships Wisconsin and Nebraska, will leave San 
Francisco July 6, and will steam first to Honolulu, 
then to Samoa, then to Melbourne and Sydney, 
Australia, in acceptance of the warm invitation 
from the Australian government, and then to 
Manila. The longest stop will be made at Manila. 
The fleet will return by way of the Suez canal, 
stopping at Colombo, Aden, Suez, Port Said, and 
Gibraltar, and reaching Hampton Roads early in 
1909, after a trip covering altogether about 37,000 
miles. Some departures may be made from this 
plan. Already New Zealand and Tasmania are im- 
ploring a visit from the fleet. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


The agitation among the good people of the 
country occasioned by the disappearance of the 
familiar motto, “In God We Trust,” from the new 
gold coins has had its effect upon Congress, and 
when the bill directing the restoration of the words 
came before the House, there were only five mem- 
bers who went on record against it, while 255 voted 
to restore the words. The Senate is certain to 
take similar action, and President Roosevelt will 
interpose no objection to the declared will of Con- 
gress. So the words will go back. Now, if the 
nation would only be true to them, something 
would be gained by an agitation the importance of 
which has been somewhat exaggerated. 


SCURRYING TO HAYTI. 

Alarmist reports of a general rising against 
whites sent British, French, German, and Ameri- 
can warships scurrying to Hayti the past week. 
The trouble arose from the recent feeble revolu- 
tionary movement, headed by General Firmin, 
which the Haytian government promptly sup- 
pressed. A number of the revolutionists took 
refuge in the French consulate; and when some of 
them were delivered over to the authorities, on the 
assurance that they would be allowed to leave the 
island, they were promptly shot. ‘There were 
threats that the rest of the refugees would be taken 
by force from the French and other consulates 


where they had found shelter, and these threats 
gave rise to reports of a rising against the white 
residents. The Haytian methods of dealing with 
revolutionists may be summary, but there is some- 
thing to be said for the Haytian contention that 
foreign consulates ought not to give shelter to 
revolutionary conspirators, either while they are 
hatching their plots or afterward. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN FLURRY. il 

The difficulty between China and Japan over the 
seizure of the Japanese steamer Tatsu Maru by 
the Chinese customs cruisers has been amicably 
adjusted. The Chinese government, which was 
technically in the wrong, although it acted under 
great provocation, has released the ship, paid for 
its cargo and its detention, and saluted the Japa- 
nese flag; but it has also secured from the Japa- 
nese government an assurance that it will take 
measures to check the contraband trade between 
Japan and China. Altogether, the government at 
Pekin acted with dignity under trying conditions. 
The yellow press, which would have it that Japan 
was about to go to war with China, will now direct 
its belligerent energies elsewhere. 


THE “THUNDERER” NOT SOLD. 

Speaking of the yellow press, it is rather of a re- 
lief to thoughtful Americans, as well as to English- 
men, that the arrangement for the purchase of the 
London Times by the Pearson syndicate has 
fallen through. The “Thunderer,” what with its 
encyclopaedia and book-club attachments and 
noisy methods of advertising, is far enough from 
its old position as the “Thunderer” of English 
journalism ; but there are depths a good deal lower 
than any it has yet sounded, even in its recent ex- 
ploitation of the Kaiser-Tweedmouth episode; and 
it is a satisfaction to know that it is not to be hope- 
lessly Pearsonized. 


GRAFT AT HARRISBURG AND ELSEWHERE. 


Justice has been somewhat leaden-footed upon 
the trail of the grafters in and out of official posi- 
tion who looted the state of Pennsylvania in the 
matter of the building and furnishing of the capitol 
at Harrisburg, and raised the cost from an esti- 
mated $4,000,000 to an actual $13,000,000; but it 
is beginning to get in its work. Verdicts of guilty 
have been found in the first four cases tried; and 
the convicted include a contractor, the former state 
treasurer, the former auditor-general, and the for- 
mer superintendent. of public buildings and 
grounds. Now people are wondering increasingly 
whether the disclosures of loot and graft in Boston 
which are being made daily through the investiga- 
tions of the finance commission are not going to 
add at all to the population of the state prison. 


“THE RIGHT TO WORK.” 


One of the most interesting recent divisions in 
the British House of Commons was that which 
took place over the so-called “right-to-work”’ bill. 
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INDUSTRIES.— (XXVII.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


THE TELEPHONE. 

The early history of the telephone is in certain 
respects identical with that of many great inven- 
tions. There is the same old story of the 
perseverance of genius despite all obstacles, 
the struggle with poverty, and the cool contempt 
of even well-informed men at what promises to be 
but a toy instead of something that the world is 
waiting for to aid it in facilitating its work. 

At the centennial exhibition ‘n Philadelphia in 
1876, Alexander Graham Bell—a Scotch emigrant— 
showed a crude model of a telephone, but failed to 
awaken more than a transient interest in it from the 
few who lingered a moment to see it. They were 
so surfeited by sight-seeing that they had but a 
glance to give to this novel toy. 

But Bell was not dismayed by this popular neg- 
lect. Continuing his studies of possible sound- 
transmission, he eliminated the crudities of his ex- 
hibited model, perfected its mechanism, and took 
out his patents. 

Singular to relate, just three hours after Bell 
had filed his application for a patent, Elisha Gray 
entered the patent office to file his caveat for a tele- 
phone. But he was hours too late for both the 
honors and emoluments attendant upon the inven- 
tion. 

The next step for Bell was to interest capitalists, 
and secure their aid in building up the telephone 
industry. He lectured and exhibited in Salem 
and Boston, and moneyed men were his auditors; 
but they were interested in the novel invention only 
as a curiosity, not as a great business possibility. 

Even so astute a man as Chauncey Depew saw 
in it no more than a source of amusement. Bell 
had appealed to him to invest $19,000 in the new 
company, and was offered a one-sixth interest in 
the concern. Depew thought it over for a week, 
and then wrote, saying that the inventor might 
“consider the incident closed.” That one-sixth 
interest which Depew declined could not be had 
to-day for $25,000,000. 

Don Cameron—the great Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—was offered a half-interest if he would use 
his influence to introduce it. But he left orders 
with his private secretary that if Bell attempted an- 
other interview “he and his fool talking-machine 
were to be thrown out.” 

But Bell’s triumph was at hand. A few men of 
Boston who had heard his explanations and been 
influenced by them, determined to put the tele- 
phone to a thorough test. A line three miles long 
was built from Boston to Somerville, and the 
practicability of sound-transmission was conclu- 
sively proved. 

This was the first practical telephone line in the 
world. 

This little line of but three miles was the pre- 
decessor of the more than six million miles of wire 
in the telephone circuits of America to-day. 


So rapidly has the telephone come into com- 
«mercial and domestic use that on New Year's day 
of 1907 the United States alone was credited with 
the enormous total of 7,107,000 instruments. 

Comparison with other countries shows that 
nearly 75 per cent. of the telephones in use 
throughout the world is to be assigned to this 
country. 

Germany, one of the most progressive industrial 
countries of Europe, had at the begirming of 1907 
but 678,500 instruments in use, and Great Britain 
only 481,000. 

The number of telephone subscribers in Europe 
doubles once in from six to seven years, a rate of 
increase that is much slower than that in America. 

For the three full years from 1903 to 1906 the 
Bell companies of this country gained 119 per 
cerit. in the number of subscribers, while the in- 
dependent companies gained 110 }-er cent. 

The population of Europe is about five times as 
great as that of the United States, and yet Europe 
uses but approximatetly 30 per cent. as many in- 
struments as this country. Possibly European 
conservatism may account for ‘his difference, or 
Americans are more talkative in their conduct of 
business and their social communications. 

The total exchange connections for 1906 were 
over five thousand million (5,000,000,000), while 
the total toll connections were one hundred and 
thirty-three millions (133,000,000). These figures 
are incomprehensible, but one fact is clear, that the 
American people do a “heap talkee,” -as the 
Chinaman would say in his “pigeon English.” 

No figures are available to show the full num- 
ber of hands employed in this telephone industry, 
but it must run up into the hundreds of thousands 
in the aggregate. There are the men who are 
cutting the poles in the forest, and thosé who are 
setting them and stringing the wires. Others are 
making the instruments, and still others placing 
them in offices and houses. An army of employ- 
ees is opening up trenches for the wires, for of the 
millions of wires in use three and a quarter mil- 
lions are underground. These underground wires 
are placed in large or smaller lead pipes, accord- 
ing to their.number, and these conduits must have 
makers. Another set of workmen are ready for 
any emergency work, such as is rendered necessary 
by any severe storm—either a sleet storm or 
thunderstorm. Sometimes hundreds of thousands 
of dollars damage is done by a violent disturbance, 
and so necessary to business has the telephone be- 
come that repairs must be made as promptly as 
possible. Few things try a business man’s nerves 
more than a dead instrument on his office desk. 

Then in‘addition to the help already alluded to 
are the battalions of women employed in the ex- 
changes, and the thousands of office hands check- 
ing, bookkeeping, account-rendering, and receiv- 
ing and disbursing funds. Even a superficial 
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glance at these untabulated forces suggests what a 
colossal industry the telephone has created. 
While the. principle of sound-transmission re- 
mains the same since Bell first disclosed it to an 
astonished public, great improvements have been 
made in the instruments themselves. The old 
clumsy-looking machine of the first decade has 
given way to the natty little instrument that is an 


ornament to one’s desk or home table. The early’ 


vibrations that caused a buzzing that sometimes 
rendered speech almost inaudible have been 
gradually eliminated, and phone conversations are 
now much more intelligible. Privacy in conversa- 
tion has also been largely increased by the multi- 
plication of lines. 

But one of the most startling experiments of 
late years is wireless telephony. It was to be ex- 
pected that when wireless telegraphy made its ad- 
vent, the telephone experts would try their hand 
at eliminating the use of wires. Naval men have 
been the pioneers in these experiments. Out in a 
region where wires could not be used, and yet 
wishing to communicate with each other, it was 
naturally desirable to make the phone effective if 
such were possible. And their efforts have suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable \degree, the possibility of 
such communications having been clearly estab- 
lished. The sea is likely to be made a great 
whispering gallery as surely as the land has be- 
come. 

The beneficent results of this great invention 
can only be crudely hinted at, not exhaustively 
registered. The phone has proven itself a bless- 
ing. It has greatly facilitated business, and ren- 
dered it much more satisfactory. The necessary 
formality of the business letter has to give way to 
the freedom of business communication by phone. 
Orders for the family meal can be easily trans- 
mitted, and more promptly met. Medical aid in 
any family emergency can be more readily sum- 
moned. The condition of some friend in a hospi- 
tal can be easily learned. Aid in fire emergencies 
can be easily called for from a neighbor munici- 
pality. Accidents can secure prompt attendance. 
The ambulance can be at the door in a few mo- 
ments when needed. And so on through a long 
list of beneficences. 

But probably one of the most marked results is 
what the phone has done for the rural community 
and the otherwise isolated farmhouse. The little 
drowsy village is no longer shut away from the 
throbbing centres. It pattakes in the general 
lively gossip of the wide world. It hears of the 
Yale-Harvard football game within an hour of its 
ending. And the farm, whose isolation has made 
it intolerable for the live boy, has been linked on 
to the village or the city miles away, and is in touch 
with the world outside. It gets the weather 
prophecies and knows how to plan its work. ° It 
hears of the markets, and can use its opportunity 
to sell to advantage. It can summon the family 
physician when needed, and the veterinary when 
his services are required in the stable. The farm 
that once was fated to live in itself is now made 
companionable; and this is one of the greatest 
beneficences of the many that make these modern 
days significant and fraternal. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY BDITH GILES. 
STUDY OF THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 
From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
[Continued from March 19.] 


PART IL 


I. The effect of the superstition of the eighteenth 
* century upon the wiiters. 

(a) It was an age of spiritual paralysis. 

(b) It was an age of scepticism, of intellec- 
tual and of moral doubt. 

(c) Its characteristics were triviality, formal- 
ism, and commonplace. 

(d) It was a godless world, where wonder, 
greatness, and Godhood would not 
dwell. 

(e) A mechanical life was the ideal and 
characteristic of the eighteenth 
century. 

(f) All its weakness, plausibility, insincerity, 
and lack of life and spirituality 
originated in its scepticism. 

II. A mechanical world misses the secret of the 
universe altogether, for it leaves 
out Godhood; but the hope of the 
salvation of the world rests in a 
few men’s knowing that the world 
is alive and instinct with Godhood. 

(a) Doubt itself is not a curse, for doubt 
dwells in all reasonable minds, and 
out of true doubt springs belief; 
but the great mistake is to believe 
that to tell of your belief or un- 
belief is an intellectual triumph. 
Let a man keep silent until his 
doubt becomes either affirmation 

‘or denial. 

(b) Scepticism is a greater moral evil than 
it is an intellectual evil, for it brings 
man to his lowest estate, and all 
genuine work in the world ceases; 
quackery takes possession, and out 
of it “the whole tribe of social pes- 
tilence derive their being.” 

(c) “But the world’s being saved will not 
save us, nor the world’s being lost 
destroy us,” for each of us has his 
own life to lead, and it is well for 
us to live it as wise and realities. 
Looking to ourselves, we may trust 
the saving of the world to the 
Maker of the World. 

(d) This fact promises great hope for the 
future, but it was under the condi- 
tions of scepticism and all its evils 
that Johnson, the Men of Letters 
of the essay were forced to live, 
and through which the light of 
their own souls was taken from 
them. 
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C. R. S., New York: I congratulate you upon 
the constant improvement in the Journal and upon 
its elevated tone. No good thing seems to escape 
your notice. 
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‘ GLEANINGS. 
EXPERT DRESSMAKING. 


Dressmaking in the upper grammar grades and 
in the high schools is now very general and should 
be universal. Boston led the country in this phase 
of industrial work but now this feature of school 
work has spread throughout the entire North. 
‘Muskegon maintains the lead in this as in most 
other phases of industrial work. 

The girls design all of their own styles in all gar- 
ments, make their own patterns, make the garment 
first in paper, then in cloth. The girls always work 
in pairs, each doing one piece while the other does 
the mate to it, and they must match. This latest 
feature of school dressmaking is one of the most 
important yet introduced. 

. FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL USE. 


One feature of the modern school is its helpful- 
ness in the home. The modern teacher of drawing 
and the simple phases of handiwork that go with it 
adds many beautiful and interesting things to the 
home. I have counted scores of things made at 
home, for the home, by the pupils of the grades in 
one city of 12,000 inhabitants, not one of which 
would have been made or thought of but for work 
done in school under the lead of the teacher of 
drawing without the formal introduction of any 
manual training work in the schools. 


STATE PRODUCTION MAPS. 


The old-time production map has had its day. It 
told no more than every child knew and would re- 
member without. it. There was no room to do 
more than put on one product for a state, and every 
one knows when he has been in school at the right 
time that corn is raised in the Middle West and cot- 
ton in the South, that coal is mined in Pennsylvania 
and gold on the Pacific coast. But a new and bet- 
ter application has been discovered for the applica- 
tion of the idea. This is a state production map 
locating by counties and cities the various phases of 
theindustries, commerce,and other activities, I have 
seen such a map of Michigan ona mount thirty 
inches long, which enabled the pupils to indicate 
the industries and products.of every place of 5,000 
inhabitants. 

MAKING HATS. 

Muskegon, Michigan, leads all other cities so far 
as I know in the teaching of millinery in the public 
schools. Every girl in the high school must take a 
course that will enable her to make an attractive 
hat for real use. Not all take kindly to it at first, 
but in the senior year, when many courses are op- 
tional, most of the young women choose the mil- 
linery and sewing department for their industrial 
art, and they not only make their own hats, but 
often the hats for the other wonien in their home, 
and much other sewing is done by them as well. 
Those from the best families are often proud of 
their accomplishments. As one young woman said 
to me, “I do not expect. to have to do such work, 
but I propose to know whether or not it is well 
done when I pay for it.” 

BIRD AND FLOWER CALENDARS. 

Calendars prepared in the school, delicately 
painting in the birds and flowers upon the day when 
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they are first seen, arouse new interest in both na- 
ture and art. - Such work is sure to keep the eyes 
open for all first appearances, and the fact that there 
is to be a certain permanence to the drawing or 
painting leads to unusual care in the doing of the 
artistic side of the work. 


BRAIDING NATIVE GRASSES. 


I have never seen a more attractive exhibit of 
school braiding and weaving than that made of na- 
tive grasses and corn husks in the schools of Grand 
Rapids and other cities in Michigan, and in one of 
the county normals in that state. By dyeing the 
corn husks they obtain a limitless variety of effects. 

By the bye, the school that does not have 
braiding and weaving, as some do _ not, 
is so far behind the times as to 
make a sorry confession of behindness. One does 
not need to give much time in the schoolroom to 
this work, for once started on it the children will 
find time enough for it out of school, but it helps all 
sorts of work in school, not the least of which is the 
discipline, to turn the children loose occasionally 
with the material. 


SEPARATE WORK FOR BOYS AND GIKLS. 


The best modern high schools provide for sepa- 
rate work for boys and girls, along several lines. 
This is especially true of the drawing department. 
Boys may choose, and usually do choose, mechani- 
cal drawing, while the girls generally choose de- 
signing along artistic lines. In literature boys may 
choose courses of reading that tend to statesman- 
ship, finance, commerce, and other lines of infor- 
mation, while the girls often choose masterpieces 
inverse and prose, works on art and music, booksoa 
philanthropic and humanitarian subjects. The 
boys may take bookkeeping and higher mathemat- 
ics while the girls take typewriting and stenogra- 
phy. More and more will this differentiation go on 
with its work. 

+ -0-@-0--0-— 


PLAYGROUND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LOCAL PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATIONS, 


The cost of playgrounds has been found in cer- 
tain cities to be as follows: One and one-half cents 
give a boy or girl a playground for one day; ten 
cents give a boy or girl a playground for one week ; 


$1 gives a boy or girl a playground for the sum- 
mer. 


PRIVATE PLAYGROUNDS. 


College graduates, young men and young 
women, have found private play clubs and play- 
grounds profitable. 

The children of the rich need play as well as 
those of the poor, and the parents are able and will- 
ing to pay well for proper leaders. 

Cases can be mentioned where the pay has more 
than supported the leader during post-graduate 
studies. Play is a necessary part of every child’s 
education, and in a large city parents will pay well 
for such education. 

«. 
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J. F., Missouri: The whole Journal is an inspira- 
tion. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LITERATURE AND THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
ESSAYS IN DEFKNCH OF THE HUMANITIES. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 263 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is an exceeding}y interesting volume of modern 
essays. No more readable essays have been written in 
these times. It is as healthy as it is attractive. We can- 
uot imagine man or woman who would agree with Ir- 
ving Babbitt, and we are entirely sure that if he should 
write nine other essays on these subjects they would 
have slight affliation with these essays. He says 
things, wise and otherwise, in an entrancing way, not be- 
cause he has profound conyictions, but because he has 
intense notions. He has a feeling that his is the latest 
wisdom, and naturally as his point of view changes his 
base line of wisdom changes. He is so self-confident— 
to put it mildly—that he can characterize Emerson as a 
spiritual cireus-rider. He often reminds one of Elbert 
Hubbard in his refreshing superiority to all others. 
“The nature cult is degenerating into a kind of cant.” 
“If some of our educational radicals have their way, the 
A. B. degree will mean merely that a man has expended 
a certain number of nnits of intellectual energy on a list 
of elective studies that may range from boiler-making 
to Bulgarian. . . . It will become a question of intellec- 
tual volts and amperes and ohms.” All this enhances 
the interest in the essays, which one cannot leave any 
more than he can a fascinating novel. It would be in- 
teresting to have a joint debate between Stanley Hall 
and Irving Babbitt with Elbert Hubbard as umpire. 
This would draw a larger crowd than any attraction 
that has been on the boards for several years. Hach is 
so sure he is right, and no two of: the three would agree 
upon a single principle, or have a common prejudice. 
GREEK MYTHS AND THEIR ART. The Greek 

Myths as an Inspiration in Art and Literature, a 

Supplementary Reader. Prepared for use in the 

fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of schools. By Charles 

E. Mann, superintendent, Batavia, Illinois. New 

York, Boston, and Chicago: Prang Educational Com- 

pany. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 155 pp. 

There has been ‘no greater recent contribution to the 
supplementary readers for the schools than Mann’s 
“Greek Myths and Their Art.” The Prang HBducational 
Company places all school, interests under obligation to 
its enterprise and wisdom in the issuance of this book. 
There are twenty-seven full-page reproductions of the 
masterpieces in a masterly way. There are many les- 
sons for reading that are at once entertaining and en- 
lightening in such a way as to contribute to literary 
culture and artistic taste. The fact that the lessons are 
focused for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades—where 
such influences are greatly needed—adds to the value of 
the book. This is one of the few books that has come 
from the press of which we say unreservedly that every 
pupil should read before he is through with the sixth 
grade. 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN EXPOSITION. By 
Frances M. Perry, instructor in English in Wellesley 
College. New. York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 218 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this work modestly expresses the hope 
that the study of it “will reward effort with pleasure as 
well as with substantial gain.” It certainly will in the 
ease of any student who is worth his salt. The theme 
of exposition is admirably and almost exhaustively 
treated here. ‘There are chapters treating the “Nature of 
Exposition,” its “Processes,” its “Functions,” and one 
dealing with “Literary Criticism,” giving examples of 
how it was done by Robert Louis Stevenson, Macaulay, 
and several others. The student into whose hands this 
book may full will be grateful to the author for many 
a good hint in the preparation of an essay, and for that 
matter of a discourse or oration. It will tend to foster 
carefulness instead of slovenliness in the use of descrip- 
tive or analytical language. 

DAUDET'’S CHOIX DE CONTES. Edited and anno- 
tated by C. Fontaine of the High School of Commerce 
of New York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Flexible 
eloth. 180 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A French text of some of Daudet’s best writings. 
Daudet was a realist in his work, yet his poetic tempera- 
ment enabled him to give an embellishment to the facts 
he registers that renders them highly attractive. In the 
description of local customs he is almost without a peer. 
The editor in addition annotates the text copiously and 
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interestingly, and gives an extended French-English vo- 
cabulary. The publisher also furnishes the same text 


minus a vocabulary, which may be kept in mind when 
ordering. 


GERMAN STORIBS RETOLD. Edited by James R. 
and Minna M. Kern of De Pauw University. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth, 16mo, 95 
pp. Price, 30 cents, 

The brothers Grimm were capital German story- 
tellers. They busied themselves getting ‘the fireside 
tales of the peasantry, and putting them in a popular lit- 
erary form. The authors have chosen thirteen of these 
stories to form the text of their little volume, their 
choice having been guided by the simplicity of the tales, 
so that they might be of service to beginners in German 
study. Questions on each story are added, and a com- 
plete vocabulary. 


HEALTHY BOYHOOD. By Arthur Trewby. With in- 
troduction by Sir Dyce Duckworth, M. D., LL. D., 
and Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. New York: Long- 
ao Green & Co, Cloth. 62 pp. Price, 40 cents 
ne 
This is as good a plain talk to immoral boys as hb 

been published. So much harm has been done by this 
kind of writing and speaking that we can but shudder 
when even a good book is produced, because it gives 
color to talk that is most harmful. This is the best 
book of the kind we have seen. 


—o-—_ 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


““Choix de Contes de iid ‘ 
Hee ce Daudet.”’ By C. Fontaine. Boston: D. ©, 
: “The £neid of Virgil.” (Books VII. to XII.) Translated by 8. A. Bal- 
ard. Price, $1.50-——“Literatureand the American Col .”’ By 
Irvin, fre aa Pas batey | parten : Row hton, Mifflin & Co. 
a Donohue. reet, y Ruthella Benjamia. Chicago: M, 
‘New Worlds for Old.” By H. G. ‘ 50, Ne 
York: The Macmillan Company. race ON 4 
Lamb's Essay of Elia,’ Edited by J. H. Castleman. Price, 50c. 
New York: C. E. Merrill Com my. 
._, L@ Comedie Classique en France.” By Edith Healy. Price, 50c.—— 
ee 8 German Stories Retold.” Edited by James R. Kern and 
- M. Kern. Price, 30 vents. New York: American Book Company. 








Practical New Text-Books 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 cents net; postpaid 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book is not a mere 
collection of words to be learned but a progressive 
system carefully adapted to the growing capacity 
and needs of pupils. 

The vocabulary is exceptionally well chosen. 
All superfluous words are omitted, thus making it 
possible to concentrate upon and master the essen- 
tial words. 

The authors are Eliza R. Bailey, Teacher of 
Elementary English in Boston, and John M, 
Manly, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the University of Chicago. 





THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


30 cents net ; postpaid 


The Beginners’ Primer contains more reading 
material than any other primer. 

The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional also be- 
cause of the large amount of children’s classic 
literature that is used; and because of the number 
and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 





Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 4: Northeast Ka 
Ty Association, iaaves- 


4: Association of Mathematical 
in New England, Girls’ 

Latin school, Boston. 

April 21, 22, 23; Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Bmbree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Hduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, town, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 

Superintendent E. G. 

, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 

win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Hduca- 
tional Association, State College, 


Pa. 
July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


‘December 28: Montana State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Helena, 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


a. 
: - 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


New supervisory districts organ- 
ized in Maine since March 1 with the 
superintendents elected are: Buxton, 
Standish, Superintendent J. M. Hill; 
North Anson, New Vineyard, 
Embden, Superintendent G. B. Paine; 
Lisbon, Webster. Superintendent L. 
E. Williams. Nine other districts 
have been formed, but hive not yet 
elected superintendents. 

AUGUSTA. State Superintendent 
Payson Smith has issued the follow- 
ing circular: A series of conferences 
for members of school committees 
and superintendents of schools will 
be held as follows: At Presque Isle, 
Mareh 25; at Saco, April 3; at Port- 
land, April 4; at Farmington, April 
7; at Lewiston, April 11; at Banzor, 
April 16; at Waterville, April 18; at 
Rockland, May 23. The conferences 
will open at 9 o’clock and continue 
through the day, closing at 4 o’clock. 
The following topics will be con- 

at each session: (1) “The Im- 
provement of Teachers’; (2) “The 
Relation between the Superintendent 
of Schools and the School Commit- 
tee”; (3) “The Prevention cf Wast> 
in the Schools”; (4) “Advantages and 

of School Consolida- 


Disadvantages 
tion”; 6) “The Problem of Convey- 
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ance”; (6) “Community Uses of 


School Buildings”; (7) “The Standard - 


High School.” Discussion upon the 
foregoing topics will be opened by 
members of school boards and super- 
intendents. Time will be allowed 
for general discussion and questions, 
Superintendents are urged to attend 
one of these conferences, and school 
committees are invited to appoint 
representatives. 


NEW HAMPSHIRD. 


HANOVER. The eighth annual 
session of the Dartmouth summer 
school will be under the direction of 
Professor E. W. D. Worthen. It will 
begin on July 6, and continue six 
weeks. All courses are open to 
teachers, students, and others. Fol- 
lowing are the names of instructors: 
Professor H. H. Horne, psychology 
and education; Professor S. B. Fay, 
history; Professor F, P. Emery, Eng- 
lish; Professor P. O. Skinner, French 
and Spanish; Professor A. K. Hardy, 
German; Professor T. W. OD. 
Worthen, mathematics; Professor N. 
BE. Gilbert, physics; Professor C. EB. 
Bolser and L. B. Richardson, chemis- 
try; Professor J. H. Gerould, zo- 
ology and nature study; A. H. Chiv- 
ers, botany. The meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science will be held at Dartmouth 
from June 29 to July 3. On March 
1 the number of applications from 
prospective freshmen reached 380, an 
increase of ninety over last year at 
the same time. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Fred H. Dan- 
iels, supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools of Springfield, has re- 
ceived and accepted an offer to go to 
Newton at the beginning of the next 
schoo] year, to fill a similar position 
in that city. Mr. Daniels has an en- 
viable reputation as drawing super- 
visor throughout New England. 

BOSTON. The Association of 
Mathematical Teachers in New Eng- 
land will hold its sixth spring meet- 
ing at the Girls’ Latin school, Bos- 
ton, April 4. Following is the pro- 
gramme: 10 a. m., business meeting; 
10.30 a. m., “Is the Teaching of the 
Theory of Limits Worth While?’ 
Professor Herbert E. Hawkes, Yale 
University; William A. Francis, Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter; 12 m., “Topics 
for Teaching Solid Geometry,” Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Bouton, Harvard 
University; 2 p. m., “Do Book Prob- 
lems Misrepresent Algebra?’ VProfes- 
sor William R. Ransom, Tufts Col- 
lege; 3-p. m., “Special Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics,’ Thomas PB. 
Penard, superintendent of mathe- 
maties, evening institute, Y. M. C, A., 
Boston. The council for 1908 con- 
sists of Charles D. Meserve, presi- 
dent, Newton High school; Professor 
Harry W. Tyler, vice-president, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of. Technology; 
George W. Evans, secretary, Charles- 
town High school; William B. Car- 
penter, treasurer, Mechanic Arts 
High school, Boston; Miss Gertrude 
BE. Bigelow, Boston Normal school; 
William T. Campbell, Boston Latin 
school; Professor Edward VY. Hunt- 
ington, Harvard University; Miss 
Parnell S. Murray, Girls’ High school, 
Boston; Professor Thomas W. D. 
Worthen, Dartmouth College; Henry 
M. Wright, English High school, 
Boston. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICHTOWN. Miss Mary L 
Barrows has resigned as teacher in 
the intermediate room of the Town 
street school. Miss HKlizabeth Trow 
will take her place. 

NORFOLK. A teachers’ meeting 
was held in the Eldridge gymnasium 
on March 20. A. B. Morrill of New 
Haven spoke on “How Can the Use 
of the English Language Be Inm- 
proved?” 

HARTFORD. The state board of 
education has issued a pamphlet con- 
taining all sections of the general 
statutes of 1902 and later public acts 
pertaining to public schools and the 
duties of school officers, and special 
acts under which several towns and 
districts are organized. 


BRANFORD. Ata joint meeting 
held recently, a special committee, 
consisting of the fire chief, G. A. R. 
Hamre, Dr. A. J. Tenney, and Rev. 
John L. McGuinness, was appointed 
to obtain further information on the 
matter of more fire protection at the 
public schools, especially the high 
school building. 

NORWALK. The last of Professor 
Zueblin’s lectures on civic improve- 
ment, under the auspices of the 
Town Teachers’ Association, was de- 
livered March 20 to a large audience. 
The subject was “Harrisburg—the 
Typical Small City.” 

In ‘the Franklin school, March 17, 
Superintendent C. S. Marsh of Wall- 
ingford spoke to some seventy-five of 
the town teachers. His topic was 
“The New Education.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

COHOES. A Dill is before the 
state legislature to provide for the 
pensioning of the teachers of this 
city. In the bill the mayor, ths 
president of the board of education, 
five teachers in the public echools 
(two of whom shall be teachers) are 
ereated a board of trustees to take 
care of the fund. This fund is to be 
made up of three per cent. of the 
amount appropriated fot ‘the pay- 
ment of school] teachers each year to 
be taken from the excise tax re- 
ceipts: one per cent. of the teachers’ 
salaries and whatever forfeitures, do- 
nations, or bequests there may be 
made to it. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Announcement is 
made that Professor J. A. Tormey, 
city superintendent of schools in 
Spokane, will terminate his educa- 
tional work July 1 to engage in a 
business career in the Inland Empire, 
He has served five years, and was 
unanimously elected for the third 
term of three years with an increase 
of $1,000 a year in salary last March, 
Tnder his administration the enroll- 
ment has increased 100 per cent., be- 
ing now between 14,000 and 15,000. 
He came to Spokane from Winona, 
Minn., where he was principal of the 
high school and superintendent eicht 
years. Regarding his plans for the 
future, Mr. Tormey gave out this 
statement: “I have contemplated this 
step for some time, believing that the 
Spokane country offers exceptional 
opportunities in a business way. I 
shall devote my energies to the de- 
velopment of large irrigation enter- 
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prises in which I am already heavily 
interested. One of these is a tract 
of 12,000 acres in the Yakima valley, 
near Kiona, Wash., and the other, a 
tract of 10,000 acres at the junction 
of Elk and Kootenai rivers, just 
across the international boundary at 
Bains, B. C.” Since coming to Spo- 
kane Mr. Tormey has been identified 
in an active way with the general 
educational interests of Washing- 
ton. He was a leading spirit in the 
aunual conventions of the Inland Em- 
pire and State Hdueational Associa- 
tions, in both of which he served as 
president. He is serving the second 
term as president of the state board 
of education. He is a member of the 
library commission of Spokane and 
of the board of directors of the 
150,000 Club, and until recently was 
a member of the publicity committee 
of the Spokane chamber of com- 
merce. 


a 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The rector of the University of 
Oviedo in Spain has notified univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools, and thd 
iearned world generally, of the cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of that uni- 
versity which will take place in Sep- 
tember next under the auspices of 
King Alfonso and the Prince of the 
Asturias, and he invites the profes- 
sors of universities and others inter- 
ested to attend the ceremonies of the 
occasion from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth of that month. The docu- 
ments accompanying the invitation 
consist of a list of subjects of the 
orations to be delivered and a pro- 
gram of the exercises for the occa- 
sion. These include the ceremony of 
the unveiling of the statue of the 
founder, Fernando Valdes y Salas, 
archbishop of Seville, which will be 
performed with religious solemni- 
ties; excursions to celebrated places 
in the neighborhood; a pedagogical 
exhibition with school festivals; lec- 
tures and sessions of various soci- 
eties; distribution of prizes; theatri- 
cal ‘performances, etc. It is interest- 
ing to note that the university au- 
thorities express a special desire 
that Spanish Americans should visit 
Oviedo on this occasion, not only be- 
cause of their community of blood 
and language, but also because the 
sons of the Asturias have left such 
deep impressions of their lives and 
deeds in the Spanish countries of the 
New World. The invitation to the 
other university authorities (which 
is in Latin) conelndes as follows: “It 
is difficult for us to say how pleas- 
ant a duty it is to invite you to our 
celebration. The founders of your 
university, as of ours, may be likened 





to Saviours sent from heaven to re- ; 


deem the uncivilized nations of ine 
earth, whose education, inaugurated 
by them, is entrusted to us to-day, to- 
morrow it will be carried on by 
others, and so on, continuously, until 
that last and highest stage of devel- 
opment shall have been reached 
when man shall be enabled by this 
means to become more God-like in 
his nature. Since this result con- 
cerns you no less than us at this 
university, I feel that I can approach 
you with full confidence, urging that 
your university may be represented 
in some way at our festival, and if 
f& person should come in your name 
tet him be assured that he will re- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
childten can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the ip om of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 

f the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
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Experience proves that Standard Floor 


Dressing reduces dust over eleven-tweilfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves’ 

cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
e will treat free of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public baldiew, just to show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 
and our free book “Dust and Its Dangers,.’’ The health of 
your pupils may depend on your action. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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EMERSON - 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
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in America. It a to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own ers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er am 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full informatiea 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MABSB. 








ceive the warm welcome of a friend 
and comrade.” 


The Rockefeller Institute in Medi- 


number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships for work to be carried on in 
the laboratories of the Institute 
in New York city in the year 
1908-1909, under the following con- 
ditions: The scholarships and fel- 
lowships will be granted to assist 
investigations in experimental path- 
ology, bacteriology, medical zoology, 
physiology, and pharmacology, 
physiological and pathological chem- 
istry, and experimental surgery. 
They are open to men and women 
who are properly qualified to under- 
tuke research work in any of the 
above-mentioned subjects and are 
granted for one year. The value of 
these scholarships and fellowships 
ranges from $800 te $1,200 each. Itis 
expected that holders of the scholar- 
ships and fellowships will devote 
their entire time to research. Appli- 
cations accompanied by proper cre- 
dentials should be in the hands of the 
Rockefeller Institute not later than 
April 1, 1908. The announcement of 
the appointment is made about May 
15. The term of service begins pref- 





erably on October 1, but by special 


cal Research announces a _ limited | 





arrangement may be begun at an- 
other time. Address L. Bmmett 
Holt, M. D., secretary, 14 West Fifty- 
fifth street, New York City. 


Princeton won its fifth successive 
victory in debating over Harvard 
March 20 in Sanders theatre, in a spir- 
ited debate on the question, “Re- 
solved, that further material in- 
creases in the United States navy 
are undesirable.” The decision of the 
judges in favor of Princeton was by 
a two to one vote. Princeton was 
represented by J. L. Kauffman, (8; 
M. H. Try, ’09; and T. S. Clark, ’08. 
The Harvard men were I, Dimond, 
709; I. L.. Sharfman, 1L., and 4H. 
Hurwitz, ’08. Professor I. N. Hollis 
presided and introduced the speak- 
ers, and the debate was judged by 
Hon. J. R. Dunbar of Boston, Dean 
G. W. Kirchwey of Columbia Law 
School, and Dean H. W. Rogers of 
Yale Law School. It was through a 
failure properly to refute the strong 
arguments brought up by Princeton 
in favor of the affirmative that Har- 
yard lost. Clark of Princeton did 
the best individual speaking of the 
evening, and especially in his rebut- 
tal made a statement of his case 
which nullified a large part of Har- 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















vard’s argument in favor of an in- 
creased navy. 

There has been lately received at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from Dr. Adolph Hess and 
brother of Leeds, Eng., through H. 
G. McKerrow of Boston, an interest- 
ing collection of samples illustrating 
the products of the distillation of 
wool grease. The exhibit, while not 
imposing, is very complete and gives 
a good idea of the stearines, oleines, 
hydrocarbons, and pitches which can 
be prepared from this waste product. 

Professor Albert P. Brigham of 
Colgate, who will attend the con- 
gress of universal geographers in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the summer, 
has been invited to give a series of 
geographical lectures at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, during the month 
of June. Dr. N. L. Andrews has 
been elected by the regents to serve 
on the Greek examination commit- 
tee. The two other members are Dr. 
A. R. Brubacher of the Schenectady 
High school, and Miss A. T. Keyser 
of the education department. 

The forthcoming catalog of the 
University of Illinois will show a to- 
tal registration at that institution 
for this year of 4,735. This is an in- 
crease over last year of almost ex- 
actly ten per cent. The undergradu- 
ate colleges at Urbana, the graduate 
school, the college*of law, and the 
school of pharmacy show the great- 
est gains in attendance. 

Despite the prespects of a defi- 
ciency, the trustees of Tufts College 
have voted to open the Faiton Me- 
morial library in the summer. Thad 
library is the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie, and was built in 1905 ami 1906. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift, however, made 
no provision for the maintenance of 
the library, and after the building 
was finished the trustees were witb- 
out the necessary funds. Conditions 
now have made it imperative that its 
opening be no longer delayed. The 
gift was brought about largely 
through the influence of Dr. Charles 
H. Baton, 1874, and his successor, 
Dr. Frank O. Hall, 1884. 

A notable series of lectures on the 
administration of a modern univer- 
pity is to be given by President Bliot 
of Harvard University before the 
students of Northwestern Univer- 
sity from April 9 to April 14. Presi- 
dent Bliot has planned for some time 


for an extensive western trip, to 
start about April 1, and he will stop 
in Chicago for a week to deliver this 
course of six lectures. His selection 
by Northwestern University is on a 
lecture foundation in the university, 
which was founded a little over a 
year ago by a bequest of Norman W. 
Harris, one of the trustees of the 
university. Last year, the first in 
which the course was given, the lec- 
tures were delivered by Professor 
Borden P. Bowne of the Boston Uni- 
versity department of philosophy. 
President Eliot’s lectures, which will 
of course deal largely with the ad- 
ministration of Harvard University 
as typical of American colleges, will 
be arranged under the following six 
heads: “The Trustees,” “An Inspect- 
ing and Concurring Body—Alumni 
Influence,” “The University Fac- 
ulty,” “The Elective System—Aca- 
demic Distinctions,” “The Method of 
Instruction—Social Organization,” 
“Administration—the University 
President.” 


Professors who have served at 
Dartmouth forty years or more will 
benefit by the will of Dr. John Or- 
dronaux, class of 1850, who has left 
the college $30,000. The bequest is 
in trust only, as a special fund, the 
principal being invested and the in- 
come annually distributed among 
such of the professors in the aca- 
demic department as shail have con- 
tinuously served therein for the 
space of forty years. 

Yale has just received $95,000 be- 
queathed to it by the late D. Willis 
James of New York city. It goes 
into the general university fund. 


The appointments of the following 
Harvard professors as made by the 
governing boards of the college are 
announced: Albert Andrews How- 
ard, Pope professor of Latin from 
March 1, 1908; Joseph Henry Beale, 
Jr., Carter professor of general juris- 
prudence from September 1, 1908; 
Charles Jesse Bullock, professor of 
economics from September 1, 1908; 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, professor 
of history from September 1, 1908; 
Wallace Clement Sabine, dean of the 
graduate school of applied sciences 
from March 9, 1908; Julian Lowell 
Coolidge, assistant professor of math- 
ematics for five years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1908; Alfred Marston Tozzer, 
instructor in Central American 


archaeology from September 1, 1908: 
Frederick Stephen Breed, A. M., as- 
sistant professor in philosophy for 
the second half of the current year; 
Richard Hall Wiswall, A. B., proctor 
for the remainder of the current year. 
The resignations have been accepted 
of Reginald Heber Fitz, Hersey pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of 
physics, to take effect September 1, 
1908, and George Arthur Craigin, A. 
M., M. D., clinical instructor in pedi- 
atrics, from February 1,.1908. Dean 
Sabine, who is made the head of the 
new graduate school of applied sci- 
ences, has been dean of the Harvard 
Scientific school since the death of 
Dean Shaler. He isa graduate of 
Ohio State University. Professor 
Beale is a member of the faculty of 
the Harvard law school and is also 
one of the board of Cambridge alder- 
men. Professor Bullock is a gradu- 
ate of Boston University, and has 
never received a Harvard degree. He 
is a member of the department of 
economics of Harvard, Professor 
Fitz, who resigns, graduated from 
Harvard in 1864, and later received 
from that college the degree: of A. 
M., M. D., and LL. D. He = studied 
abroad and returned to the Harvard 
Medical school, where he was suc- 
cessively instructor, assistant profes- 
sor, professor, and finally Hersey pro- 
fessor, which position he has held 
from 1892. Twenty-five years ago he 
completed the pathological studies on 


TO AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

President Roosevelt is not to blame 
for our trouble. We do not lack oppor- 
tunities to place teachers. What we are 
in need of are good teachers. Never in 
the bistory of educational affairs was 
there such a lack of good teachers as 
candidates for desirable positions as at 
the present time. Teachers who are 
lanning to make a change this summer 
rom their present positions may be 
interested in some of our opportunities. 


If you are at all interested. write us, 
telephone us, or come in and see us. 


METCALF & GROCE, Educational Bureau, 
Rooms 621-522 Walker Building, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Oxford 2730. 
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Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians. 
For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 


to . 
Credit toward a ngs given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





which he based his discovery of the 
disease appendicitis. It was he who 
first recognized the fact that a great 
variety of supposedly independent in- 
testinal diseases were really one dis- 
ease, restricted to one organ, and that 
organ the functionless appendix. He 
gave the disease its present name, 

A step in the direction of estab- 
lishing further relations with foreign 
universities was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Harvard University 
corporation. The president was au- 
thorized to enter into agreements 
with European universities, whereby 
accredited students or graduates may 
be admitted without charge to the 
graduate school of arts and sciences, 
reciprocal privileges being offered to 
students of Harvard. Such an ar- 
rangement exists with the French 
ministry of instruction, but this is the 
first authorization of a general 
scheme of exchange. In Germany 
the Kultus Ministerium is now con- 
sidering a plan for an exchange of 
students between Germany and 
America on a large svale. 

Although the University of Chicago 
offers no regular courses in agricul- 
ture, a beginning has been made by 
the recent establishment of “the agri- 
cultural guild.” This guild, which is 
under the direction of four officers of 
the university and nine Chicago busi- 
ness men, will be conducted under 
the supervision of the department of 
political economy, and will have for 
its special object the training of effi- 
cient farm managers, supplementing, 
without duplicating, the work of the 
agricultural colleges by giving the 
practical training which their limited 
equipment and different purpose in- 
hibit them from providing. To this 
end the work will be divided into two 
classes—field laboratory work and 
instruction at the university. At the 
outset the laboratory work will be 
conducted upon ten farms, aggregat- 
ing about 5,000 acres, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Chicago. As most 
of these farms are highly specialized, 


. students will be transferred from one 


to another in order to cover as wide 
a field as possible. Each farm, while 
under the direct control of its owner, 
will be managed by an expert who 





will supervise the work of the stu- 
dents. Professor William Hill, direc- 
tor of the guild, evolved the idea 
through ten years of experimental 
farming. Ultimately, Professor Hill 
hopes the guild will develop into 
a school of agriculture. 


Lr. 
To 


College Settlements. 


Four Settlement Fellowships of 
$500 each for the year 1908-9 have 
been established under.the following 
conditions :— 

Five colleges—Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Swarthmore, and 
Wellesley Colleges—have offered to 
participate in joint fellowships, but 
the College Settlements Association 
is able to establish only four such 
fellowships. The competition will be 
open to former students of these col- 
leges, and the four best qualified ap- 
plicants, representing four Colleges, 
will be awarded the fellowships. 

The object of the fellowships is to 
open to well-qualified persons the op- 
portunity afforded by settlement life 
for investigation of social conditiens 
or for training for settlemernt and 





_| other philanthropic and civie work. 


A Fellow is expected to reside in a 
settlement during the academic year 
and to pursue some clearly defined 
line of work, scientific or practical, 
under such guidance as may be ar- 
ranged by the committee on award. 
Choice of residence should depend on 
opportunities for the work to be un- 
dertaken, but preference will. be 
given to the college settlements. The 
time may, with the approval of the 
committee in charge, be divided be- 
tween settlements. Should an appli- 
cant be satisfactory in other respects, 
but unable to live in a settlement, the 
residence requirement may be modi- 
fied at the discretion of the commit- 
tee on award. The applicant shall 
still be required, however, to connect 
herself with some settlement for pur- 
poses of work and guidance. Appli- 
cations should be sent before April 2 
to Miss Eleanor H. Johnson, 17 East 
26th street, New York city. These 
should include all data that may be 
of use to the committee. Applicants 
should give age and description of 
previous education. They should also 
describe as specifically as possible 
the topic or line of work they have in 
mind for the fellowship year, and 
their purpose in applying for a fel- 
lowship. Attendance at a training 
school for social work (such as that in 
New York, Boston, or Chicago) would 
be considered an advantage. Appli- 
eations should be avcompanied by 
credentials bearing on character, on 
ability, practical and_ scholarly, and 
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ears 


Pears Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, ‘xcept water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens and. 
freshens the delicate 
skin-fabric, takes 
longer to expound 
than to experience. 
Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 








on health. Applicants should also 
state for which fellowship they wish 
to apply. The basis of award will 
be promise of future usefulness, 
Awards are made in each case by a 
representative of the College Settle- 
ments Association acting in confer- 
ence with a representative of the col- 
lege giving the particular fellowship. 
Professor Henry R. Seager of Col- 
umbia University will act as referee 
in case of disagreement. 





NOBODY HOME. 


Agent—“Is the head of the house 
in, sonny?” 

Boy—“No,_ sir; there's nobody 
home but me father.”—Denver Cath- 
olic Register. 


R. I. P. 
Where are those resolutions new? 

They are gone, their requiem sung. 
It had to be, for don’t you see 

It is the good die young. 

Burglar (rousing the sleeping head 
of the family)—“Don’t move or I'll 
shoot! Whar’s your money hid?” 

Head of the family (struck by a 
bright thought—“It’s in the pocket of 
my wife’s dress.” 

“That's all right. I'll just take the 
dress. Thanks.”—London Opinion. 














HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


‘ 
1 
{ 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


414 Cen 


Denver, 405 el Berkeley, Cal., 415 ene Bidg 
spokane. aes kery Bk. Los Angeles, Gal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





s igeenenere 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburten P', 


ae: Po Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 








FISHE 


Pes ACENCY 


Bxcollent facitisies COURNG FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’-.Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 








Established 1385. Tel, Hay, 995-4. 

; 4 ’ 
Massachusetts Educators’ Hgency 
we recommend the 0: _ 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. E, J. Locke, Manager. 
Lofig distance telephone, 

THE Ss Cl E N Cc E DURGAMW. H, } Sate Teche wg ee Educator 








Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
pS ne a Wells The Macmillan Cc 0. iN, Y. $1.50 
ee Bs hae UR iTS 50 00 ob sn decide seve Washburn 1.60 
A Star of the oo 0 06 OR Ree re Jebb G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ “ 3.50 
Elementary Algebra. ...........6.06- sce cece cues Somerville American Book Co.,N.Y. 1.00 

A Manual de Pract. sion PUNBIOB . 525-s00c00- wecry & Jones Longmans, Green & Co, “ 1.75 
fnglish Children in the Olden Time.... . Godfrey E. P. Dutton & Co., oo 
The Power of meenennien Finn gibi ateidi> ctiteicon Miles “ 1.25 
A Sekine CS ET ances es cadvcnccects Prior “ “ “ “ 1,50 

Firs A easesaer ee GOS Sw cide edd diese Robbins * $6 st 5,00 


Bey Suuben de Daudet...... eS ee Pe 


Fontaine D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 





EMO PEMOOES 20.00.00 secine. cope rscocces Street John Lane Co.,N. Y. deine 

poet with Marqais Ito.................s000e Ladd Charles Scribner’ s Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
oe eee SE ba RAPE RSS ips Oe ee ae Page 1.50 
apne Ech) Obi, Hike OPW add 4s b ois Bes main'sip «4 Taylor Little, iewn & She Boston — 

The Mneid of Virgil ‘Books VIL.toXII.| Ballard [Tr. Houghton, Mifflin & 1.50 
Literature and the American College. .:........ abbitt ‘ 1.25 
Modern Classical Philosophers...............-.. Rand “ “ “ “ 2 50 
A Satchel Guide to Burope...............+++++- Rolfe ee “ “ 1.50 
lography RMN DAs potecne teres aghvceabeeg sos Salisbury Hen Holt & Co. NY — 

O8Y pages car deebabEe eset enh ears cecpee ces Lee Columbia University Press, es — 

b’s y Oe BES cn odctuuddoddads chats dbsice “ 50 


Echoes from Oak Street. . 


- Benjamin 


Castleman af ba E. Merrill Co., 
Denohue, Chicago 











Educational iaitiens, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Ses NORMAL SCHOOL. BriIncEwaTEsr, 
er both sexes. . For catalogue, 
Staves the Princ! pal, A.G Boyrpen, A.M. 


SVE tom — NORMAL AL. SCHOOL, Fercusyse, | Mass. 
are G. THompPson, Principal. 


STATE nORe E NORMAL oa a FRAMINORAN, } Mass, 
ealled to \ tne Re new sn RS ef Household Arts. 
nmlegnes a4 address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 











i i 





a nonene: SCHOOL, ——— Mass. 
beth sexes. For catalogues address 
A lB J. ASBURY PITMAN. 








wind colic, and is the best rem- 
Sold by drug- 
Guaranteed un- 
and Drug Act June 30, 
Serial number 1008. 


CAUSE FOR ANXIETY. 


The baby was slow about talking, 
and his aunt was ¢ that fact. 
Four-year-old Elizabeth listened 


“Oh, mother,” she ventured at 
length, “do ‘you think he’ll grow up 
slish? b dae ag ’t any of us un- 








IN DOUBT. 


A clergyman was recently telling a 
marvelous story when his little girl 
said:— 

“Now, pa, is that really true or Is 
it just preaching?’—The Tatler. 

Johnnie was to have a party, and 
his mother insisted on his inviting a 
boy whom he disliked. After much 
urging, Johnnie promised. The party 
came off, but Willie did not appear. 

“Now, Johnnie, did you invite 
him?” asked Johnnie’s mother. 

“Yes, I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited 
him!” answered Johnnie. “I invited 
him,” he added reflectively, “and I 
dared him to come.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

CORNISH HUMOR. 

A gentleman who was touring in 
Cornwall got a Roland for an Oliver 
when he tackled a small boy on the 
subject of the weather. 

“My lad,” said the gentleman in 


question, “does it always rain in 
Cornwall?’ 
“Naw, sir,” replied, the cherub 


sweetly; “sometimes et do snaw.”— 
English Ilustrated. 


“Why didn’t you vote for my 
friend?” asked the politician. “He's 
the most popular man in the state.” 

“That's the reason,” answered 
Farmer Corntossel. “I never yet see 
a man that made a business of bein’ 
popular who had much of a liking 
a real hard work.”—Washington 

ar. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 353.) 





This bill, which was of the essence 
ot Socialism, imposed upon loca! au- 
thorities the obligation to find work 
for all the registered unemployed, 
and if no work was available to pro- 
vide free maintenance for the unem- 
ployed and those dependent upon 
them. The bill deserved the char- 
acterization given it as a “bill for 
promotion of greatest idleness of the 
greatest number.” The Liberals 
parted company with the Socialists 
upon this proposal, and the vote by 
a it was defeated was 261 to 


“ae 
vw 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Everybody’s has made public 
this month a realistic account of 
Hamlin Garland’s experiments in 
occultism, entitled “The Shadow 
World” John L. Mathews describes 
in “The New Mississippi,’ the tran- 
sition from ancient to modern in 
river traffic, and shows clearly. the 





great possibilities for the develop- 
ment of this “arm of the sea.” “The 
Racing Game,” by Clarence L. Cul- 
len, places the very timely topic of 
the race-track fairly and squarely 
before the public; and Charles WBi- 
ward MRussell’s article, “Governor 


Johnson—New Style Politician,” is 
an intimate study of the aims, char- 
acter, and achievements of Minne- 
sota’s chief executive. Samuel G. 
Blythe contributes another of his 
inimitable skits, “Paris and _ the 
Parisites.” Fiction is strongly rep- 
resented in “The Guest of Quesnay,” 
and Archer M. Huntington contrib 
utes a poem, “Thought.” “The Play- 
ers,” a full measure of “Chestnuts,” 
“Straight Talk,” and the “Publish- 
ers’” column complete a notable 
number. 


e 
wv 





The summer school of Simmons 
College, Boston, is to be open this 
year from July 7 to August 15, and 
in addition to the class in library 
training, which has been maintained 
since 1906, courses in household eco 
nomics, kindergarten, and secre- 
tarial studies are to be offered. In 
general the new courses are designed 
to be especially helpful to teachers, 
not only to those who have already 
had experience in these special fields 
and for whom courses in the meth- 
ods of teaching are offered, but also 
to teachers of the grades who desire 
to fit themselves for work in these 
special subjects. The latter may ob- 
tain in this way a knowledge of fun- 
damental principles and with subse 
quent study and practice may ac- 
quire a satisfactory preparation for 
professional work. Among the in- 
structors from the college staff are 
Dean Arnold and Professor Howard 
in household economics, Miss Fisher 
and Miss Aborn in kindergarten, and 
Professors Eldridge and Moyer in 
the commercial subjects. 


A. 
wr 





They wanted some mashed potatoes, 
While in Paris on their tour, 
The French for “mashed” they didn’t 
know 
But he called the garcon and ordered 
s0:— 
“Ah-er-pomme de terre d’amour.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Two people well known to Boston- 
jans will head next week’s bill at 
Keith’s—Aubrey Boucicault and Dor- 
othy Dorr. Boucicault ranks among 
the best light comedians of the day, 
while Miss Dorr has won recognition 
in leading roles, both in comedy and 
in a more serious vein. Their joint 
appearance in vaudeville is in a diver- 
sion of the second act of ‘‘Divorecons,” 
one of the brightest hits ever written, 
a scene that scintillates with humor. 
The characters are especially well 
suited to their portrayers, as can be 
easily perceived. In all the range of 
acrobatics there is no more sen:a- 
tional act than that of the Seven 
Yiulians. It is a most remarkable 
exhibition,-one that it is impossible to 
duplicate. The Miles Stavordale 
quintette do a very unique instru- 
mental turn upon banjos, guitars, aud 
a harp in such a way that their se- 
lections have been likened to songs 
without singers, so perfect are the im- 
itations they give of the human voice. 
Fred Ray and company, in a droll 


travesty on Roman tragedy; Louise | 


Henry, “The Sal Skinner Girl,” a 
most talented comedienne; Keno, 
Walsh, and Melrose, in comedy acro- 
batic stunts; Fred Zobedie, a marvel- 
ous equilibrist; Ethel McDonough, 
the original “Girl Behind the Drum” 
of the Fadettes; Leville and Sinclair, 
in a dainty terpsichorean offering; ihe 
Wynnewood sisters, two fascinating 
comediennes: Nessen and Nessen, in 
hoop-rolling stunts, and new kineto- 
graph pictures will all be on the va- 
ried and attractive program. 
a 


_ 


Schools in Ireland. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Referring to the great need of mod- 
ern seating and desk facilities in the 
schools of the Belfast consular dis- 
trict, which includes the nine north- 
ern counties of Ireland, Consul Sam- 
ue] S. Knabenshue of Belfast says 
in Daily Consular and ‘Trade Re- 
ports: “Many of the national schools, 
even in Belfast, have the most primi- 
tive furniture. In some cases there 
are ranks of desks for two pupils 
each. 

“There is no elected body in charge 
of any school, no city board of educa- 
tion, as in the United States. The 
national schools are under the board 
of national education in Ireland, 
which is a bureau of the Dublin gov- 
ernment. This board is composed of 
ten persons appointed by the lord 
lieutenant and ten others elected by 
the so-called ‘local boards of educa- 
tion.’ The latter are not elective 
bodies, but simply. associations of 
clergymen and the few laymen who 
are founders or maintainers of 
schools. The board of national edu- 
eation has nothing to do with the 
schoolhouses or their furniture, its 
principal duties being with the 
courses of study and the examination 
of the pupils. It has control of cer- 
tain funds, but these are for other 
purposes than the furnishing of tlie 
schoolhouses with proper furniture. 
In nearly all cases the school struc- 
tures belong to the various churche3, 
and each school equips its schoo! as 
it sees fit.” From the American 
viewpoint the ownership of school 
buildings by churches is a great mis- 
take. A list of Belfast furniture 
dealers is on file for public use in 
the bureau of manufactures, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Tw sisters know the difference between a recommendation agency and one that simpl 
notifies of vacancies. In 1900, the day before she sailed tor Fark, Abigail Lyneh ask 
us: ‘What are you going to do for me whileI am gone?” “What do you want us to do?” 
‘“‘You know what I want; get itfor me.” “Do you authorize us to make a contract for you?” 
“Yes, any contract you make | will fulfill.’ “Allright. When your return steamer gets to 
New York a letter will be delivered to you telling you where you are to teach.’’ The letter 
told her to go to the State Normal School at Ypsilanti at $700. She stayed there till her talary 
rose to $1200 and is now in the Plattsburg SISTERS 1907, her sister Margaret came into the 
Normal, also through us. On August 23, office. ‘“‘What are you going to do for 
me?’’ she asked. “Will you goto the State Normal School at Richmond, Ky.?” we aeked in 
repay. The matter was talked over and she decided to let us know the next morning. She 
telegraphed that she desired the place and we telegraphed to Principal Roark: Can send you 
superior woman Particulars mailed.” On August 26 we got telegram ‘‘Must have Miss Lynch 
Septémber 4, one hundred per month. Wire.” So she got the place without writing a letter 
and she says she thinks we’re a wonder. But we filla great many places just that K oO 

way and could filla great many more if we had teachers of whom we could fay, we 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencyczensez- 


' 
A Successful School and College Bureau Chieak 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.290%2,2 fa "sun" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART" ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
New Yorkand Boston. No Registration Fee March 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and April unless position secured. 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inicduces to Qeliegee 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
pr an aa every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om ex 
88 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 27° Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patro . Supply best Schools and Coll 
everywhere. Twenty-third Year Book contains valuable liemnation. Address C, }, ALBERT, gr. 


= 
Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
pa rr er a ot pe ny 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ap 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS AGENCY. R.v. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., s+ arrisburg, Pa,, 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
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SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moinss, Iowa, 


“TEACHERS EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 











eS ered aneeainna 
i i | We have unequaled facilities for placing t : 
Winship re r placing teachers in 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone havin oP aee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Supplementary Reading Personally-Conducted Tours | 


| Home Life in All Lands TO WASHINGTON: 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


The study of the map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that 


end. 
Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods Round 5 Trip 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing 


worn in far-away quarters of the world, of the FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 


curious customs practiced in many countries, and on 
numerous other topics of great value to the student. 
P x #<0.the student $18 from New York 
Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 


Iilustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net. 
5 a meals on Fall River Line steamer. 


Rate from New York covers all expenses 





An Important New Book 


: 
y 
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April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 





Attractive Educational Outings 


| Ne Gehodl Room ls Complete With 
a Four Full Days at the National Capita 


Lippincott’ S New Gazetteer VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


Full pervewiarss may be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
P.A.N.E. D., No ) Bromtield Street, cor. W ashington Street, 
Destee. Mass. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


| J,R. WOOD, 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent. 




















i F our Remarkable Books 









nonencnlanre pte og tm algo ian ee ie ei sneer abe 


Cornman al Gerson’s Topical 
Survey of United States History 


240 pages. Price 60 cents 


Prepared to meet the demand of teachers for a text 
that can be used in the eighth or ninth grade of school 
in making a topical survey of United States History. 





Brown’s Good Health 
For Girls and Boys 


164 pag Price 45 cents 


Weoolley’s 
Handbook of a 


go fag P ents 


Dunn’s 
es and Citizen | 


270 fag Prue 75 cent 


A fascinating book on hygiene, written to help girls 
and boys to keep well and strong. The illustrations 
are numerous and particularly attractive to children. 


A compendium of practical rules regarding the cor- 
rect use of English, this book may be called the 
student's friend. Endorsed by teachers of English 
in nearly every college in the country, and exten- 
sively t used in ‘high schools. 





A Civies that utilizes the child’s experience in so- 
cial and civic life, and emphasizes the spirit of citi- 
— rather than the machinery of government 














D.C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














